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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o— 


FD ARLIAMENT has been officially summoned for January 17th, 

and the rumours of the week have been endless, but few of 
them are deserving of attention. There are men whowill tell you 
that all is ready for the defence of Constantinople ; that the Govern- 
ment has purchased the suzerainty of Egypt; that the Turkish 
fleet is already British ; that the Sultan does not intend to fight 
any more, but leave Europe to defend him ; that some new Power 
—presumably Spain—is coming actively on the scene; and that 
when Parliament meets, some statement hitherto unheard of 
will be made in the Queen’s Speech. None of these rumours have 
any solid basis, beyond the fact that the Government has called 
Parliament together a little earlier than usual. If the Cabinet 
has a secret, that secret is kept, and the only reasonable sup- 
position is that the support of Parliament was desired 
to strengthen the hands of Government in deciding on a 
policy as yet not finally resolved on. That the summons 
was specially urged by the Queen—who thinks the policy of the 
country too obscure—is stated on every side, but is no more 
proved than any other piece of political gossip about the 
Sovereign’s ‘ leanings.” 











It is certainly high time that Parliament should meet. The 
Times’ correspondent at Constantinople intimates that the British 
Ambassador resists the opening of the Dardanelles, which Turkey 
is willing to concede, and assures the Porte that, sooner or later, 
England will intervene. This is probably an exaggeration, as Mr. 
Layard, whatever his own views or those of his private corre- 
spondents, must take his orders from Lord Derby, whose 
views, we imagine, very closely correspond to those ex- 
pressed in the remarkable article in Blackwood for January, 
headed ‘‘Peace or War?” but it is certain that the calling 
of Parliament has filled all the Pashas with hopes that 
Britain will defend Constantinople, and that therefore they 
may protract the war till Russia, wearied out, gives way. Some 
among them even advise that no further serious resistance 
should be made, but Russia be allowed to advance til! she 
threatens Constantinople, and thus brings England, and perhaps 
Europe, into the field on the Turkish side. Nothing can dissipate 
these ideas but a debate and a vote in Parliament. 





Very little news has arrived from the seat of war, either in 
Eurepe or Asia. In Armenia, General Melikoff is completing 
his preparations for the investment of Erzeroum, but the grand 
assault is still delayed, partly by the bad weather, which delays the 
reinforcements from Kars. In Bulgaria General Gourko is preparing 
for the attack on Sophia, but his movements are indistinguishable, 
and are believed to be hampered by the excessive cold, which 
threatens the transit of supplies across the Danube. The moving 
ice shatters the bridges. The Servians are, however, moving 
on, have captured Mramor and Ak Palanka, and have invested 
Widdin and Nisch. The Turks on their side are leaving 
Bulgaria for Constantinople, and an army is to be formed for the 
defence of Adrianople, which Turcophiles assert will be 200,000 
strong. Out of this force, however, scarcely one-third can be 
Tegulars, as large garrisons must have been left in Rustchuk, 








zero, Sentries are occasionally frozen, as in St. Petersburg, and 
the snowstorms are extremely severe. The state of the Danube 
greatly embarrasses the Transport Service, which on the 22nd inst. 
notified that it could forward no more hay or corn for the horses, 
and the roads are almost impassable from snow. The health of 
the men is, however, excellent, and they are, where practicable, 
adopting the Turkish plan of housing themselves in the earth. 
The cold, of course, stops epidemics, and in a few days will have 
made the roads as hard as iron. The greatest danger to com- 
munications now will be a thaw, but we hear rumours of sus- 
pension bridges being constructed upon Servian territory. The 
tunnel under the Danube which must ultimately be made would 
take too much time. 


The correspondent of the Daily News now with General Gourko 
completes the story of the horrors of Plevna by a ghastly narra- 
tive, which, as he says, is not to be paralleled out of Dante, and 
which reflects equal discrecié on Turks and Russians, The 
thousands of wounded Turks in Plevna were left by Osman 
Pasha, when he made his sortie, without attendance of any kind, 
even to give them bread or water; and the Russians forgot 
them for three days, during which hundreds died of thirst, 
hunger, and neglect. Even when at last attention was paid 
to the wounded, Bulgarians were impressed to perform the 
task, and as they hated it, performed it with a brutality which to 
Englishmen seems impossible. The dead, for one thing, were 
not carried, but dragged by the heels out of the hospitals; while 
so gross was the haste, that the wounded in many cases every day 
were interred still living. It is a strange proof of the excellence 
of Turkish rule, that it seems to have roused among Bulgarians 
an almost fiendish hatred, so that a wounded Turk excites less 
sympathy than a wounded animal. ‘The Russian Commandant 
at Pleyna, whoever he is, ought to be called to a severe account 
by his Government for not preventing a scene which is a scandal 
to humanity. 


The new Ministry in France is apparently acting very wisely 
in giving as its watchwords moderation and comprehension. M. 
Bardoux, the Minister of Public Instruction, in addressing the 
Council-General of Clermont-Ferrand, of which he was re-elected 
President, said:—‘‘ Our Parliamentary Republic is like France, 
generous and open to all. It has its origin in her sincere love of 
democracy, in her consciousness of her intellectual and moral 
wants, as well as of her material wants. Its aim is to bring peace, 
to teach reverence for the law, and respect for one another.” 
And the key-note thus struck has been taken up by the Republi- 
can leaders in many others of the Councils-General. The old 
Monarchists and Imperialists are offered perfect equality, if they 
will but renounce their conspiracies against the will of the nation. 
And this is evidently the tone which best pleases the Republican 
majority, who are weary of vindictive policies and penal 
administration. 





But this moderation of the Republicans has not prevented the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Waddington, from giving a 
salutary warning to those subordinate intriguers who never will 
regard any solution of the Constitutional question as final which 
does not please themselves. On Thursday week? he assembled 
the staff of his department, and reminded them that the Repub- 
lican system was no longer on its trial, that they must imbue 
themselves with the spirit of a new situation. If any of his 
staff objected to act in this way, they would do well to seek 
another career, and leave one in which they must either 
misrepresent to other Governments the resolve of France 
or violate their own convictions. This attitude of firmness 
mingled with moderation, is precisely what is needed, at once to 
imbue the opponents of the Republic with respect, and yet to 
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extinguish in them that fear which is the source of all intolerance. 
M. Waddington has also explained to the representatives of foreign 
Powers that while he, as a Protestant, is not in the least likely to 
be even suspected of leaning toan Ultramontane policy, he intended 
to do all in his power to show his respect for the Catholic religion, 
and to relieve French Catholics of the fear that any attack upon 
that religion is to be expected from the Administration of M. 
Dufaure. We should add that language of respect for the 
patriotism of the Marshal in giving way, has signalised all the 
Ministerial utterances, and that one of the most insolent of the 
prefects, who accompanied his resignation by an attack on the 
Marshal’s good faith, is to be prosecuted by the new Government. 





A great deal of interest has been created in France by what is 
called the Limoges mystery,—in other words, the recent protest 
of an officer of the troops in Limoges,—Major Labordére,— 
against instructions addressed to the troops by General de 
Bressolles, on the supposition, as it is said, that these troops were 
likely to be used in the suppression of civil insurrection. Major 
Labordére, according to the statement, protested against the in- 
structions, and gave up his sword; and when the new Govern- 
ment came into power, Major Labordére was dismissed for in- 
subordination to his commanding officer, and General de Bressolles 
placed on the list of officers unattached, apparently for the char- 
acter of the instructions he had given. The interest, however, of 
this affair centres in the supposition that the orders relating to a 
possible act of military violence must have proceeded from 
General Rochebouet, the Minister at War and Prime Minister of 
the short-lived ** Cabinet of Affairs.”’ And a great deal has been 
said tending to show that he really contemplated some act of 
violence against the Assembly, to which, however, it is declared 


native. Of their answer to such objectors as Mr. Goldwip 


Smith and Mr. Roby, we need say nothing here, partly becauge. 


we have formerly discussed the principle of these objections, 
and partly because we could not deal with them in any space 
now at our disposal. But of their criticism on the alter. 
native scheme which proposes to found a University of the 
North, or a Queen’s University for England, to include a federa- 
tion of Colleges, of which Owens College should be one im- 
portant constituent, we may say that it is unanswerable. They 
are anxious, they say, to make ample room for the association of 
other Collegiate institutions with theirs, either now or in future, 
so soon as any such shall show adequate academical claims and 
sufficient command of the appliances of education to secure for them 
a proper position as members of such a federation. But to ask 
Owens College to federate itself with mere potentialities of the 
future,—with mere scholastic blanks, which academical fortune is 
expected one day to fill up,—is, they say, thoroughly unreasonable, 
If any other College possesses reasonable claims to be associated 
at once with Owens College as a constituent of such a Uni- 
versity, let it produce its record of academical qualification and 
achievement, as Owens College has done, and have its claim 
allowed, if it be a good one. But to ask an institution which 
submits its credentials to the world to identify its fortunes with 
the mere embryo of such institutions, not yet matured, 
is to provide either for inevitable collisions as to policy, or 
for a speedy degradation of academical standards, orfor both. A 
rich man might as well go'into partnership with a boy of no 
means, as a college of established repute associate itself with 
academical bodies only in the germ. 


A correspondent of the Times, relating the story of a defalca- 


that Marshal MacMahon was not aparty. Probably, however, the | tion in St. Helena, draws a painful picture of the gradual decay 
preparations made were made only in case the Senate should | of the island. It has been ruined by the Suez Canal, by the use 


have granted a second dissolution, and that this should have been 


of steam condensers, and by the improvement in the speed of the 


resisted by the Chamber of Deputies. And if that were all, we sin- | ships travelling between Europe and India. The shipmasters 
cerely trust the matter may not be further investigated. There | now want nothing, and the revenue, chiefly derived from a Customs 


would be sufficient excuse,—not to say legal justification,—for the | duty, has sunk to £13,615. 


The establishments have been cut 


use of force in such a case by a Conservative Ministry, to make it | down to £5,629, the troops of the Line have been withdrawn, 
most unwise to heat party-spirit by debating such a policy, after | and one-fourth of the whole population has emigrated, chiefly to. 
the dangers which were involved in it had been safely weathered. | the Cape, while the remainder have been reduced to the greatest 





traits. Th ly 2,681 males left in the island, of 
The Eastern Question Association, with the Duke of West- ore epee tenga pee : 
- " 


It is probable that the decline will 


minster at their head, have isseed a very sensible circular, extend much further, for the cultivators have now no motive for 
calling upon the country to strengthen the hands of the Govern- remaining, and it is difficult to see what Government could do for 
ment at the present crisis, if it adheres to the policy of neutrality, | 4), ik. unless, indeed, it could induce the people to try some 
by the declaration that we intend to maintain a strict neutrality in| 41 oulture. Some verr fine species of tobacco, the cinchona 
the war between Russia and Turkey, or to weaken the hands of plant, the opium-yielding poppy, or a rose that would yield oil 
the Government if it contemplates anything like a deviation from might give the island an article of export, and so bring back part 


that policy, by a similar declaration. 


The circular, signed by | of its prosperity, 


A few hundred pounds judiciously expended 


the Duke of Westminster, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Mundella, and | ,), an experiment of this sort might do more for it than any 
others, so far ag it urges on the country the necessity of an Imperial grant the local treasury is likely to obtain, and the means 
explicit declaration of its purpose as to neutrality, is an ex- | o¢ making the experiments could readily be found at the India 
ceedingly able one. But it rather lacks one thing,—an explicit | Qgico, 


declaration that, even for the defence of Constantinople as a 





Sir Henry Havelock on Thursday week gave his constituents 


Turkish city, for th b h assag’ 
aren ane Oe SE She SREY G8 He Ree a he in Sunderland an account of his visit to the theatre of war, and 


Dardanelles by Russia, the country ought explicitly to decline 
to goto war. Of course the Government will say that at present 


the conclusions at which he had arrived. He was satisfied 
that no British interests were involved in the war between 


war is not contemplated,—but that if inopl i ‘ 
neenee Sat Hah Soeuioatinnya, ae Gen ane Russia and Turkey, for the Russians were perfectly will- 


of imprisoning the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea, were endangered, 


then it would be necessary to go to war, and that for such contin- ‘ 


ng to protect the one solid British interest,—the freedom 


of her route to India. The Russians were not asking 


gencies we should prepare at once. What is now chiefly wanted from : 
tig ‘ . ’ : : for one bank of the Dardanelles, and if they asked for the 
th bl licit protest é . 
e public is an explicit protest against going to war with Russia on freedom of the Straits, England would be the preponderating 


either of these issues, since it is neither in itself desirable that 
Constantinople should remain in Ottoman hands, nor that Russia 
should be humiliated by having her fleet perpetually ‘interned ” 
in the Black Sea. 


Power in the Black Sea. In the event of Russia inducing Turkey 
to close the Dardanelles against us in war-time, we could take 
possession of Mitylene, and so meet the enemy, as it were, at the 
end of a defile. 


He thought the occupation of Egypt unneces- 


Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I., has been elected Master sary and absurd, though that project might find favour with the 


of Trinity Hall, in the place of the late Dr. Geldart. This appoint- 


‘‘theatrically-minded man who was at present in possession of 


ment will rob the India Council of one of its most thoughtful mem- power.’ He ridiculed the notion of Armenia being essential to 
bers, but ensure to the University of Cambridge the constant and | India, and was entirely opposed to any renewal of the Crimean 
permanent help of one of the ablest and most original students | war for the benefit of a decaying and exhausted Power. He 
of the day. Sir Henry Maine is one of those who produce not | would not occupy Gallipoli, for although that position might 
many things, but much, because all they produce is saturated | be made impregnable, nobody would go within 100 miles of it, 


with the reading and thought of years. 
Hall may well become one of the most distinguished of the col- | t 
leges of Cambridge. 





The Principal and two of the Professors of Owens College, 
Manchester, have put out this week a brief answer to the 
various criticisms which their petition for a University charter 


Under him Trinity | and the Russians would finish their undertaking without taking 


he slightest notice of it. He gave a warm approval to the 


Russian soldiers, whom he had found always docile, orderly, and 
humane, even when out in small parties and almost beyond 
control. 


The Turkish Fleet has no doubt been of use to Turkey, 


with power to grant degrees, has provoked, and to the | because it has prevented the Russians from transporting armies 





rival scheme which has been proposed by way of alter. 





to the coasts of Bulgaria and Armenia, but it has done very 
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little active service. No Russian port has been endangered, and 
the crossing of the Danube has never been impeded. The 
Fleet is not even very useful on convoy, for on the 26th the 
Russian screw steamer ‘ Russland’ captured, near Benderaklia, 
the Turkish transport ‘ Messina,’ with an entire regiment of 785 
men on board, anda large sum of money. The transport was 
one of three under convoy of two Turkish monitors, and was, 
we presume, separated from the squadron by some accident, for 
the engagement did not last five minutes. We are bound toadd 
that if the Turkish Fleet has accomplished little, the Russian 
Fleet has effected nothing. The ‘ Popoffkas’ have remained in- 
visible, and until this exploit no Russian naval officer has made 
so much as a serious attempt to prevent the Turks transporting 
troops as they pleased. 


Sir James Stephen writes a long and singularly forcible letter 
to the Times against Mr. Bright’s argument for the commence- 
ment of vast irrigation works in India. He says that English 
capital is not forthcoming for Indian irrigation, because English 
capitalists know that irrigation does not pay. The Madras Irri- 
gation Company has spent £1,600,000, and the expenditure ‘is 
an utter failure from a financial point of view ;” and the same 
may be said of £1,250,000 spent on the Orissa Canal. The 
natives, in fact, will not buy the water, and to make them buy it 
would be a very serious addition to our unpopularity. Even 
in England we do not yet make fire insurance compulsory. Sir 
James Stephen further shows that the Government even in 1871 
had sanctioned irrigation works to the amount of £20,000,000, and 
has spent upon them £8,500,000, and is going on spending, as 
for instance, £1,800,000 in 1877-78. And he finally shows that 
the assertion that £100,000,000 have been squandered upon rail- 
ways is unfounded, the railway profits all over India exceeding 
the guaranteed interest by £1,317,260, a sum, we may add, which 
‘is a trifle compared with the ultimate profit to be expected. Sir 
James Stephen, therefore, contends that the Government has 
done the work it is accused of not doing, and that Mr. Bright has 
not carefully studied the facts. 





We note with interest a telegram announcing that Prince 
Metternich’s memoirs and letters are about to be published by 
his son. If the present Prince is only a little indiscreet, these 
letters will prove of rare historical interest. The Prince was 
‘wonderfully well informed as to the affairs of all Courts, and 
though devoted to ideas of the old world, was an abler man than 
since the collapse of his policy he has received credit for being. 
He managed everybody, even Napoleon, and had a keen per- 
ception of the wants, aspirations, and tendencies of the different 
nationalities under the Hapsburg sceptre. His memorandum on 
the Italian character for the information of a new Governor- 
General of Venetia was most masterly, and could he have accepted 
progress instead of repression as a policy, he might have left a high 
reputation asan administrative genius. His theory, however, was 
that men, unless repressed, always went wrong; that it was a 
triumph to have secured any organisation at all ; and that Con- 
servatism, consequently, was the only duty. The world rejects 
that theory now, but it has been held by very able men. 


Mr. Welby-Gregory, writing to Wednesday’s Times from Denton 
Hall, Grantham, proposes a new and somewhat original solution 
of the vexed question of Burials in Churchyards. He would have 
that part of the service which is conducted at the grave con- 
ducted in the church, so that all burials, whether those of 
Churchmen or of Dissenters, should be put on the same footing, 
and no part of the service performed, in either case, in the Church- 
yard. He supposes that in this way the Dissenters would 
be put on an equality with Churchmen, and that the whole of 
the religious service would necessarily be conducted either in the 
chapel or church, or in the private residence of the deceased. 
But the rites at the grave are the most solemn of all, 
and rites which Churchmen and Dissenters alike will be 
the least willing to celebrate elsewhere; and accordingly we 
fear that this proposal to get rid of the claim of the Dissenters 
for bread, by binding Churchmen rigorously to starve themselves, 
will not be received with any great enthusiasm by either party. 
When the commander of an army whose provisions have run 
short, puts himself on half or quarter rations in order not to fare 
better than his men, no doubt he establishes a claim to their 
fidelity and gratitude. But if with plenty of provisions in camp 
he does the same,—only because he would rather starve himself 
than feed them,—he will getsmall thanksand no loyalty for his pains. 


A great chemical feat was achieved on Saturday last. 





Oxygen, which had hitherto defied all attempts to reduce 
it by compression to the liquid form, was liquefied by 
M. Raoul Pictet at Geneva, under a pressure which did not 
exceed 300 atmospheres, and at a temperature which is said to 
have been 100° below the zero of the Centigrade thermometer,— 
which is equivalent to 148° below the zero of Fahrenheit. The 
interest of the experiment lies in the fact that there are now only 
two gases left—hydrogen and nitrogen—which still defy the 
attempt to reduce them to a liquid form. When these are re- 
duced, it will have been shown that gases differ from those 
bodies which we ordinarily see in the liquid or solid state, only in 
the amount of compression and of cold which they require to reduce 
them to liquids and solids. Every solid and liquid is capable of 
being expanded by heat into the gaseous form, and every gas of 
being reduced by cold and pressure into a liquid and a solid. 





Lord Shaftesbury is an excellent man, but his excellence is cer- 
tainly not of a kind to serve as a breakwater against the intel- 
lectual scepticism of the day on matters affecting revelation. He 
has intimated his intention to withdraw from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, for having given 
its sanction to two little books,—one on geology and one on 
prophecy,—which he deems heretical, and of a kind to shake 
the faith of the readers in the book of Genesis and 
in prophecy. It appears that the most heretical passage 
which can be found in the “Manual of Geology,”—pre- 
pared by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, lecturer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge,—is its concluding statement that ‘‘ dozens of in- 
stances might be brought forward, all showing that the first 
appearance of man upon the globe must be carried back to a 
period far more remote than that which is usually assigned, and 
that no marked break in the succession of living creatures 
heralded the introduction of this crown of the Creator’s work.” 
As to the book on prophecy, it seems to assert that though a 
powerful argument for Revelation may be based on the fulfilment 
of prophecy, that argument must be regarded as quite sub- 
sidiary to the evidence furnished by Christianity itself. Now, 
we venture to say that no one, however orthodox, who knows 
the real condition of the evidence on both questions, will dispute 
the position taken up in either book, or doubt that itis the only 
position which can be sincerely and ex animo defended on a full 
consideration of the facts of the case. Of course Lord Shaftesbury 
makes no pretension to have considered fully the facts of the 
case, but for that very reason how can he pass judgment on 
Christian ‘‘ knowledge” from the point of view of Christian 
ignorance ? 


At a meeting of Merchant Taylors’ school at Ashwell last 
week, the Rev. W. H. Hodgson, the Rector, complained justly 
of the extravagant cost of charitable dinners. No charitable 
dinner, he said, should cost more than 1s. a-head, and no tea 
more than 5d. a-head ; all cost beyond this was waste, where- 
as charitable dinners constantly cost from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d, 
a head, and teas from 9d. to ls. His own family Christmas 
dinner last year, he said, cost less per head than most of the 
charity dinners, and of course it is desirable that charity 
dinners should be limited to plain though sufficient food, and not 
cost more than dinners bought by those who earn their own 
livelihood. The real explanation of the great cost of charity 
dinners we take to be this,—that for every shilling which is spent 
on the poor, another shilling goes into the pocket of the trades- 
man who is employed to provide it,—in other words, the charity 
is partly devoted to the eater of the dinner or other meal, and 
partly to its purveyors. 

Mr. Walpole, in speaking on Wednesday at a Volunteer corps’ 
dinner at Ealing,remarked that this year is the fortieth of theQueen’s 
reign, and that only three other English monarchs,—of course 
Henry IIL., Elizabeth, and George III.,—had reigned longer than 
the Queen has already reigned ; and that all three of these long reigns 
had been signalised by some great era in the history of the nation. 
In the reign of Henry ILL, of course, the foundation of our Parlia- 
mentary system was solidly laid. To the reign of Elizabeth he attri- 
buted the establishment ‘‘ of that pure reformed religion to which 
the people of the country are so much attached ;” and to George IIL, 
the firm establishment of that vast Indian and Colonial Empire, 
“which is absolutely unique in the history of the world.” But 
the truth is that the present Queen has far more claim to have 
founded our Colonial Empire than her grandfather, who did a 
vast deal to destroy it, and nothing to establish it. Indeed, the 
two Queens’ reigns have been as splendid as long, and the two 
Kings’ almost as disastrous as long,—for to Henry IIL’s weak- 
ness, not his strength, must be attributed the foundation of the 
House of Commons. 


Consols were on Friday 94§ to 94} x.d, 
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ment be needed—in the latter case is not likely to be half so 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. grave an operation as the adjustment—if adjustment be 


ee 
THE QUEEN AND THE CRISIS. 


{OME of the various discussions which have been going on 

in relation to the Queen’s share in the political crisis of 

the moment, seem to us to imply very spurious consti- 
tutional assumptions in the minds of those who criticise. Of 
course we do not know,—probably no one who is not in the 
Cabinet really knows,—what the Queen’s part in the crisis may 
have been, or whether indeed she has taken any part in it 
except that which she could not have avoided, namely, discus- 
sing with the Minister the policy to be pursued and acquies- 
cing in his advice where she either approved it, or found her- 
self unable to convince him that he was wrong. But 
a good deal of the comment we have read assumes 
that the Queen could not go beyond this without violating the 
traditional principles of the British Constitution. It is assumed, 
in fact, that the Queen has no right at all to act on her own 
judgment, even in such a matter as “ recurring to the advice of 
Parliament” sooner than usual, unless that earlier recurrence be 
approved by the Minister. We have not much doubt that at the 
present juncture the Prime Minister at least did give this advice, 
and that it was accepted by the Cabinet. True, it involves a 
feeble kind of moral demonstration, which, as far as we can 
judge, is more likely to do harm than good. But it is 
very difficult for any one who really professes popular 
and constitutional principles to stand out obstinately 
against so very safe a proposal as the calling Par- 
liament together sooner than usual,—if it were to delay 
calling it together for three weeks beyond the ordinary time 
of meeting, instead of summoning it three weeks earlier, the 
question would be a very different one,—and when such a 
course is advised by the head of a Cabinet, we can 


needed—in the former case ; and certainly it costs a great deal 
less both of the time and of the money of the country. It is 
indeed in general a measure of pure precaution, and though on a 
question of foreign policy it may happen that a measure of 
pure precaution may produce incidentally a bad effect, that is an 
accident which can furnish no reason at all for fettering the 
discretion of the Sovereign in relation to what must usually 
be a policy of pure precaution. The Sovereign, under the 
English Constitution, is indeed the depository of one of the 
most important of the regulative appliances which secure the 
harmony between the nation and the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. What the Sovereign does on the advice of the 
Ministry, they of course are responsible for. What is done on 
the responsibility of the Crown, the wearer of the Crown alone. 
must be responsible for, and therefore all that can properly be 
done on such a responsibility is to take guarantees that the 
Administration is not misinterpreting the will of Parliament, 
and that Parliament is not misinterpreting the will of the 
nation. But what is done in good-faith and on fair grounds 
with a view to secure such ends as these, is not only strictly 
constitutional, but one of the best of our securities that the 
Constitution shall continue to satisfy the people. 

And still more undesirable does it seem to limit in any way 
this very useful and in general most popular prerogative, when 
we consider that in the person of a Sovereign like the present, 
who has ruled for many years, there is embodied a great deal 
of political experience which no other personage in the realm 
could possibly possess. A young monarch, of course, would do 
well to be guided far more closely by the advice of Ministers 
on a question of this kind, thax an experienced monarch need 
be or ought to be. For, when the question at issue is, not as to 
the right policy, but as to the correspondence between the policy 
deemed the right policy by the Cabinet, and the wish of the Par- 


hardly see how even those who do not concur in the motive | liament or the nation, no one can be so good a judge of the danger 


for the summons, could yet object to the issue of it. 


But the | of disagreement, and the prudence of avoiding any risk of the 


real question is, whether the Queen has a constitutional right | kind, as one who has remained at the head of affairs during all 
to insist on an earlier summons of Parliament,—supposing she | sorts of crises, who has found her advisers often mistaken as 
really believes that a good deal depends on its advice,—even | to the wishes of their own supporters, who has watched, from 
though her Ministers are disposed to think that course | above, those changes of national feeling which have often con+ 


unnecessary and undesirable. 


In the present instance we | founded both her advisers and their supporters alike, and who, 


should hold that though in all probability no such dissuasion | far more than any statesman, Whig or Tory, has had opportunity 


was urged, such dissuasion would have been wise. 
can see, no political emergency is pressing, while the assump- 
tion that there is a pressing emergency, can only produce one 


As far as we | to study the various mishaps of statesmen, the sudden failures of 
Parliamentary majorities, and the causes which have led to those 
mishaps and those failures. An experienced Sovereign has the 


result,—to diminish our diplomatic influence where otherwise | advantage of observing the vicissitudes of party from each side in 


it would have been of greater weight. 
that we happen to hold this opinion, we are the less likely to 


But for the very reason | turn. No one, therefore, is more competent to judge how far her 
advisers for the time being may need the help of Parliament in 


be biassed in the strong view which we also hold,—that if her | rightly interpreting the tendencies of public opinion, or how far 


Majesty had, even on her own sole judgment, insisted on an 


Parliament itself may be in danger of misunderstanding the 


earlier recurrence than usual to the advice of Parliament, she | immediate wishes of the people on points on which the people 
would have been exercising a strict constitutional right, in | have never been consulted by their representatives. 


which it would be most undesirable and mischievous in 
any way to limit her. 


Still more weighty is the judgment of an experienced 


There are directions in which it | Sovereign like the Queen on the necessity of consulting Parlia- 


seems to us that the limitation of the Royal preregative would | ment, where the matter at issue is one directly affecting foreign 


tell, not in favour of liberty, but against it. 


And this is one | affairs. 


No English Minister knows the various personal in- 


of them. The Monarch always has been allowed, and always, | fluences affecting diplomacy so well as an English Sovereign 
we trust, will be allowed, the exercise of a real discretion in all | of some standing. Such a one has long kept up correspondences 


situations where a doubt as to the wish of the nation exists, and 


with the leading men at the various foreign Courts, and 


where the course the Crown desires would tend to throw new | knows the wheels within wheels which affect the personnel of 


light on the situation. And the reason is obvious. 


Ministers | diplomacy more accurately than any party Minister, however 


are merely a committee of the Parliamentary majority, formed | able. We do not of course mean to say that such knowledge 


for the better guidance of affairs. 


Their authority is derived | is knowledge of the most important kind. 


A great deal of it is 


from representing that majority, and would disappear at once | of purely factitious importance, and is only useful as pointing out 


if they failed to represent it. 


time reason to believe that the majority, if consulted, would | weight. 


If, then, the Queen has at any | what considerations may be safely neglected as entirely without 


But still a Sovereign of any standing does hold certain 


either modify the policy of the Ministers, or greatly assist | clues to the probable issues of foreign complications not held by 


them to work out their ideas, she is, strictly speaking, 


any of the Ministers, and may often, therefore, have the means of 


subserving the purpose of Constitutional government in | knowing better than any of her Ministers, that a deliberate mani- 
calling a meeting between the committee of management and | festation of Parliamentary opinion, of a kind either to remove 
the constituency by which that committee of management | illusions or to renew failing confidence, would have the most 


is virtually chosen, 
greater than this, 
the advice of Ministers whenever the Monarch has grave 





Indeed, the Crown has a power much | salutary effect on the policy of foreign Courts at a crisis of 
It can even dissolve Parliament against | great importance. 


Therefore, while we are strongly disposed to believe that in 





reason to believe that the majority supporting Ministers is an | the present instance the decision to call Parliament together 
accidental one, and would disappear on an appeal to the! earlier than usual is a mistake, and a new illustration of 


people. 


Now, it stands to reason that if it is constitutional | Lord Beaconsfield’s misleading and theatrical policy, and while 


for the Crown, on the sole discretion of the Monarch, to test | we do not see anything like proof, that in the present instance 
the bond fide agreement of the people with the Parliament, it | the Queen has exerted her personal influence at all, we should 
must be constitutional to test the far less serious question asto| yet admit freely that if she has thus decided, on her own 





the immediate concurrence between the Parliamentary majority | authority, to call Parliament together sooner than usual, she 


and the policy of the Ministry. 





The adjustment—if adjust-| has been exercising a perfectly legitimate and what might 
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often be found a most useful prerogative, though in this 
instance she would probably be exerting it on insuffi- 
cient and even mistaken grounds. Still it is always 
dangerous to criticise the value of so important a pre- 
rogative as this from the point of view of any individual 
use of it. There is no Constitutional right, however weighty, 
which may not be erroneously enforced at times; no Minis- 
terial discretion, no Parliamentary power, which has not fre- 
quently been misused. The right of the Sovereign to insist 
on hearing what Parliament or the country has to say, where 
there seems to be any plausible doubt as to the verdict which 
it may pronounce, is one far too important to be called in 
question only because, like all other rights, it may now and 
then be exercised where it would have been certainly wiser to 
let it alone. 





THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


T is necessary to remember that the policy of the Govern- 
ment, whatever it may be,—and if the Ministers have any 
policy at all, they are keeping their secret well—will not, in 
the first instance, be placed in technical political language 
‘before the country.” A Government supposed to enjoy the 
confidence of Parliament, and certainly possessed of a majority 
in both Houses, cannot dissolve until Parliament has expressed 
in some way its dissent from the policy it is asked to sanction. 
The representatives, until they have spoken, must be taken to 
represent the people. It is worth while, therefore, to consider 
steadily what chance there is of such a dissent, and of course 
to consider it we must lay aside for the moment all idea of a 
political secret. Any entirely new proposal—such, for example, 
as the acquisition of Egypt, or the purchase of the peninsula 
of Gallipoli—might, and probably would, dislocate parties 
beyond all calculation, and render all speculation useless, as 
foreign to the point ; but it is much more probable that the 
Ministry have no such step to propose, and will only affirm 
that the general interests of the Empire require England to 
“arm,” and demand, in pursuance of that policy, twenty 
thousand more troops and additions to the Fleet in com- 
mission costing about two millions a year. Those demands 
involve an increase upon the Estimates of four millions, but the 
supply of matériel must also be brought up, and the Artillery 
placed on a war footing, so that altogether the Bill is not 
likely to be less than six millions a year for such time as 
the increased force must be maintained. Will the House of 
Commons assent to that demand? That is the first definite 
and concrete question for politicians. The usual reply from 
both sides is, that it will. The proposal is strictly one to be 
accepted or rejected, according to the amount of confidence felt 
in the Ministry, and it may reckon, therefore, on all its usual 
supporters not deterred by specific remonstrances from their 
constituents. It may reckon also on the support or -half- 
hearted opposition of all the soldiers in the House, and of 
those quite numerous Members who always vote with a keen 
eye to military feeling. And it may reckon with unusual 
confidence on the dislike felt by every Representative Body to 
the prospect of a dissolution. A dissolution must follow a 
refusal of a vote of supply declared to be essential to the in- 
terests, the dignity, and even the safety of the country, 
and Members will, at this juncture, 


greatly dread a | her way much more clearly. 


who believe that a demand for preparations must be carried 
through the present House of Commons. 

We incline to believe it will be carried, but nevertheless 
there are grounds for serious doubts as to the accuracy of 
that conclusion. In the first place, the occasion is so serious, 
and the consequences of any vote may be so tremendous, that 
the House of Commons will be lifted a good deal above 
many of the mere personal and baser influences to which 
we have alluded. The notion that if England enters into 
this struggle she will give the signal for a frightful out- 
break of ambitions, a veritable European war which may 
affect the whole world, every country, every branch of com- 
merce, and every individual, is perfectly accurate, and has 
in the present day, and over average Englishmen, a sobering 
influence. To take a single example, which we purposely 
select because of its apparently far-away character, it is 
quite possible—in our own judgment, it is nearly certain— 
that a great war with Russia would involve the temporary 
extinction of the China trade, China taking advantage of 
the splendid opportunity to get rid of foreign pressure once 
for all. Twenty Russian artillerists would quadruple the 
effective force of China, the Regent has been arming for years, 
and the Government of St. Petersburg would be straggling 
for its life. That is merely one illustration of the volume 
of the result which may depend on the vote ; and the vastness of 
that volume, expounded as it will be by the best orators in 
England, will undoubtedly impress the House of Commons, 
which, whatever its other defects, is not a frivolous body. 
Then the Government cannot rely upon the commercial classes, 
The losses of the last few years have been very great, trade is 
still seriously depressed, and the idea of a very great war, to 
be waged for a cause stated by half the eminent men of the 
kingdom to be at once a bad one and an unsound one, is 
obviously most unwelcome to all whose fortunes are engaged 
in trade. Alderman Cotton is not condemned by the City. 
The Chambers of Commerce are beginning already to protest 
against war. The provincial Press refuses absolutely and upon 
this ground to believe in it; and there is probably not an 
“interest ” in the kingdom which does not dread it, knowing 
what a strain short time, dear money, and heavy taxation would 
just now place upon the capital of the country. Formerly 
that feeling would not have greatly mattered. The Tories 
would have relied upon the squires and have gone forward, 
but now that party is greatly indebted to commercial votes. 
If Lancashire and the great cities declared war on them, 
they would be in danger of seeing a Liberal Ministry 
in power, while dozens of their best supporters would 
lose their seats possibly for ever, and their hope of 
a long and quiet spell of Conservative government 
would disappear at once. The pressure of the boroughs 
against war will be very severe, and will take the form of sup- 
porting the Liberals in a demand for guarantees which, if 
refused, will show that the Ministry mean war, and if con- 
ceded, will take the heart out of the party that is professing 
to seek nothing but larger armaments. They do not care for 
the armaments unless they may do mischief with them. Then 
there are Tories, and not a few of them, who are sincerely 
opposed to action upon the ground that the case is not clear 
enough for war; that the existing struggle is a vast and com- 
plex one, in which England should not intervene until she sees 
The early victories of the Turks 





dissolution. The country is so divided that the contest 


disabused these men of the idea that Turkey was a State like 


will be one of the most bitter, and, therefore, most expensive | Denmark, to be defended because she was weak, while they 
ever known, and the result is considered by experienced wire- | have extremely little sympathy with her cause in itself,— 


pullers unusually uncertain. 


Many powerful interests usually | enough, perhaps, to make them rejoice when Osman checks 


devoted to the Tories, such, for example, as the clergy, cannot | Todleben, but not enough to make them wish to expend the 
bring themselves to support such a war, and the division in | British Army and a hundred millions for all the Osmans in 


every society not composed entirely of squires, is so bitter that 


existence. 


They may not be able to resist the vote in supply, 


classes and persons usually passive will be active propagandists | but they also will support the demand for guarantees, which 


of opposition. 


On the other hand, great numbers of persons | is only another and less direct form of such resistance. The 


who are usually Liberals are filled with hatred of Russia, and | House of Commons, moreover, though no doubt little moved by 
some powerful interests, such as the Catholics in Britain, are | oratory, does not quite assemble to register foregone conclusions. 
unable to resist the temptation of checking a heretic Power. | The proposals will be financial, and will therefore be introduced 
The Tory majority, at all events, the Whig landowners, and the | by Sir Stafford Northcote and resisted by Mr. Gladstone, who 








Irish Catholics will not like a dissolution, which, moreover, | i 


n such a debate will be almost of necessity master of the 


always offends the men with uncertain or very expensive | situation, and will cow as well as bewilder all his adver- 


seats. There will exist also an unusual influence which may | saries. 


Some at least of the new taxation must be indirect, 


tell upon Members, the timidity of men who know that they are | and Sir Stafford Northcote, contending with Mr. Gladstone for 
wiser than their electors, who feel that they can resist war | a reimposition of the sugar duties, or an increase in the taxes 
while not sent to the people, but are timid about the hust- | on the breakfast-table, will be a melancholy spectacle. The 
ings’ pledges which may be exacted from them before they are | acceptance of the official proposal, therefore, to increase the 
All such men will acutely dislike the prospect of a | fighting armaments is at least doubtful. 

There is, therefore, reason for the faith of those 


returned. 
dissolution, 


And finally, the House of Commons never entirely abandons 
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its character of a Court of political review. Whatever the | influence of M. Thiers, which expended between 1872 and 1876 
urgency of the occasion, it is certain to discuss the past policy | £70,000,000 on warlike material and fortifications, and 
of the Cabinet, and in the discussion much of the confidence | which still votes, with scarcely a debate, £21,675,000 
felt, through ignorance, in the Ministry, is sure to fade|a year for the ordinary expenditure of the military de- 
away. Its proposals in themselves will involve confessions of | partment. That is the “ordinary credit” demanded by the 
failure. Its members will have to admit in the mere fact of | Minister for War for 1878, and now that the political 
making their proposals that their policy has failed, that they | struggle has ended, it will be voted without demur,.as will be 
misunderstood the tendency of events, and that they foresaw | any extraordinary credit that General Borel may find it ex, 
nothing which should induce them quietly to place the arma- | pedient to demand. Sir Garnet appears to think that the 
ments of the country on a war-footing. They will have to| Republicans, having conquered the Marshal, may spoil the 
acknowledge that they have so managed negotiations as to} Army by political jobbing, but that is merely an instance of 
leave themselves without an ally in Europe, unless it be the | the professional prejudice in favour of personal power. The 
only one they do not want,—namely, the Ottoman caste. They | Republicans are as anxious for a strong army as the Consem 
will have to admit that their policy, so far as it has been clear | vatives, who ruined the last one, and only insist that the 
at all, has been a policy of conditional neutrality, that no | money they vote with such lavish liberality shall not be used 
condition has been violated, and yet that they see reason to | to transform the officers into gaolers for the advantage of a 
think that they must abandon their neutrality; that is, that| faction. If the officers will serve the nation instead of a 
they misunderstood the essential conditions of the problem. | faction, the Chamber will vote whatever is required ; and the 
They will have to defend Mr. Layard against very sharp | transformation will go on steadily, until in 1886 it is pro. 
assaults, to reconcile Lord Derby’s answer to the deputation | nounced complete. 

with Lord Beaconsfield’s valiant speeches, and to explain why,} Already, indeed, the Army is sufficient for all defensive 
because Pleyna has fallen, they think that England, which | purposes. In 1870, when Napoleon declared war, though he 
was sufficiently protected before, now needs just as many | perhaps alone in France recognised the strength of Germany, 
additional troops as will enable her to do anything except | he had, says Sir Garnet Wolseley, barely 300,000 effective 
fight a great war. And they will have to do all this in a/| regulars at his disposal. The nominal strength was, indeed, 
House from which Lord Beaconsfield is absent while Mr. | 567,000 men, but deducting the dépéts, the army in Algeria, 
Gladstone is still present, and before a community in which/|the gendarmerie, and the troops indispensable for garrison 
the classes that can think, and explain, and reason are pre-|duty—for example, in Paris and Lyons—300,000 was the 
dominantly Liberal and heartily opposed to the very notion of | whole number available for actual fighting. The Reserveg 
this war. Even with his majority in Parliament, we do not | only existed on paper, and the few battalions which had been 
envy Lord Beaconsfield his immediate position. formed were so entirely without discipline, that when they were 
called out to Chalons it was found necessary to send them back 

again to Paris. Of the levies subsequently raised by Gambet 
SIR G. WOLSELEY ON THE FRENCH ARMY. Sir Garnet Wolseley speaks with true puleatond pore 
IR GARNET WOLSELEY has contributed to the | and refuses even to count them in the defensive army. The 
Nineteenth Century a paper which is at this moment | regular army was, therefore, scarcely a third of the German 
of exceptional value. One of the many reasons which the | army, and though it fought splendidly at Gravelotte and outside 
friends of the Turks advance for intervention against Russia | Metz was always outnumbered, and so regularly defeated that 
is their dread that if Russia succeeds, she will repay Germany | at last it became demoralised, and found its grave in Mets 
for her benevolent neutrality by allowing her to annex Belgium | and Sedan. The new organisation completely corrects, this 
or Holland. France would then have the option either of | primary defect :—‘ On the Ist of January, 1878, the active 
joining Germany in a grand scheme of spoliation, or of allying| army with the colours will consist of, the first elass of 
herself with England in defence of the feeble States, repaying | five annual contingents of 83,000 each, plus the second- 
herself, in the event of victory, by regaining her ancient pro- | class of the contingent for the current year, the permanent 
vinces. As it is nearly certain that France would prefer| cadres of the army, the one-year volunteers and the re- 
fighting if she could obtain an ally, for she wants Alsace and | engaged soldiers, calculated to give altogether, in round 
Lorraine, not Belgium, and as England would most willingly | numbers, 534,000 men, due allowance being made for cagual- 
become that ally—half her people being ready from fear for| ties; and en disponibilité, of four annual contingents ef 
her Naval security, and the other half from indignation at | 50,000, calculated to give about 184,000 men, similar dedue- 
unprovoked aggression upon two of the few remaining small | tiens being made. The total strength of the active army will 
States—the strength of the French Army becomes an im-| therefore be 719,000 non-commissioned officers and men, or 
portant factor in the maintenance of the European peace. 1{ | adding the officers (26,499), the grand total will be, in round 


it is so strong that with the assistance of this country it could | numbers, 745,000 of all ranks, not including the gendarmerie 


encounter Germany with a good prospect of success, it stands | or garde républicaine, which together amount to 27,000 men,” 
in little danger of an attack for which there would be no| This is altogether independent of the Reserve, which m 
motive except ambition, and which therefore would be| 1881 will consist of 520,000 men, and even now contains 
thoroughly unpopular with the German Empire, and as we | 500,000 men, all regularly-trained soldiers who have spent 
hope, if not with Prince Bismarck or the army, at least with the | four years in barracks, and all actually available at a signal. 
Hohenzollern family. Sir Garnet Wolseley says that the French The Regular Army of France, in fact, may be taken to be at 
Army is strong enough. It will not be thoroughly ready for ten | the present moment for defensive purposes 1,200,000 men, all 
years more, and there are still some deficiencies in its organi- | regulars under 80, comprising a great body of cavalry, supplied 
sation, especially as to the supply of non-commissioned officers, | with horses by a sharply-enforced conscription, and possessing 
a great difficulty now-a-days with all armies, the best soldiers | material which Sir Garnet Wolseley evidently considers 
finding civil life pleasanter than doing officers’ work without | ample. This is an enormous force, far too great even for the 
receiving officers’ pay or rank; but already, if attacked even German Army to hope to break up, and it is commanded by 
by so formidable an enemy as Germany, it is strong enough to 'more than 26,000 officers, whom Sir Garnet Wolseley oon- 
defend the country with success. In seven years of steady, | siders genuinely anxious to carry out the national idea, and 
persistent exertion, it has been raised to at least triple its| make the Army as effective as it can possibly be made: 
effective strength in 1870, while its discipline and the char-| “The officer, who was in former times little more than a 
acter of its officers have been completely re-established. The | fdnewr in uniform, is now anxious to make himself a profes- 
French nation, immediately after its defeat, resolved upon its | sional soldier. Formerly he cared little for information about 
own reorganisation as a military Power, and in spite of every | foreign armies; now he is keenly alive to all that goes on in 
difficulty has carried out its purpose, with a quiet persistence for | them, as proved by the existence of the Revue Militaire de 
which we sometimes fail to give French administrators credit. | /£tranger, by far the first military publication on the subject 
Very little has been said about the work, but no party has/in Europe.” The Staff has been improved, and the local 
attempted to interfere with it, even by a debate in the | organisation of the Army, which is now divided into eighteen 
Chamber of Deputies. Sir Garnet Wolseley is inclined to | corps d’armée, each a complete army in itself of 32,000 men, 
attribute this success to Marshal MacMahon personally, and has enabled the departments to a large extent to get rid of 
compares him to the present Emperor of Germany, who fought | routine writing and circumlocution. It is, therefore, no @x- 
for his Army with his Parliament for two years; but even if | aggeration to say that the French Army of the Republic 1s 
we allowed that the Marshal has been wise in this one de-| three times as strong as the French Army of the Second 
partment, much credit must be given to the Assembly, which Empire, or that, aided by 100,000 Englishmen and 100,000 
has rigorously maintained the system first adopted under the | Dutch and Belgians, it could render the conquest of the two 
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little kingdoms an enterprise such as the ruling family of 
Germany, which has to live on after Bismarck and his pro- 
jects have passed away, could never be induced to sanction. 
We have spoken hitherto only of the Regular Army, but it 
must not be forgotten that behind this again is the Territorial 
Army, consisting of men between twenty-nine and thirty-four, 
which will one day number 638,000 men. It would be 


impossible, without disorganising society, to call this army | 


out unless the country were invaded ; but in the event of in- 


vasion it would be most useful, for it would provide 500,000 | 


more men, all of whom will in time have passed through the 
military mill, and three-fourths of whom have even now seen 
service either in the Regular Army or with Gambetta’s 
Mobiles. It was found, we believe, last year, though Sir 
Garnet Wolseley does not mention the fact, that the Terri- 
torial Army responded to a call made in certain districts with 
unexpected alacrity and zeal, and at the worst it would furnish 
an admirable body of recruits for garrison and fortification 
duty, and to swell regiments reduced too low by any great 
battles fought upon the soil. The process is slow, but it 
advances, and when it is complete—say, ten or fifteen, years 
henece—France will have an army estimated by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley at 2,471,000 men, or say, ten first-class armies of the 
modem scale :—* Active army, 719,000; reserve of active 
army, 520,000; territorial army, 594,000; reserve of terri- 
torial army, 638,000; total, 2,471,000.” Those figures 
should teach us a lesson of moderation and humility in 
judging of the future of history. It is not thirty years since 
the fsemation of such an army in France would have excited 
a wild panic in this country, and have led to most extreme 
demands upon the Government for more men, more ships, and 
more fortresses. Now it is not regarded 
menace, and Englishmen are actually pleased to read that 
Marshal MacMahon disposes of more trained soldiers than 


| think gravely of what he desires for others, as well as what he 
| desires for himself. It is the greater unselfishness,—or as many 
would perhaps express it, though less correctly,—the nobler 
|and wider selfishness;—of those whose affections are more 
deeply concerned than even their individual interests in the 
progress of political life, which gives a sobriety to their 
political aspirations such as we could not secure, in anything 
like the same degree, in those who speak mainly for themselves. 
| Mr. Gladstone’s argument, then, though, as he frankly admits, 
it suggests a presumption for a suffrage far wider than household 
| suffrage, is certainly far stronger, and far more strongly held 
| by himself, so far as it demands the concession of household 
| suffrage, than it is so far as it goes beyond this, and offers a 
| preliminary, though on/y a preliminary, case for a wider 
suffrage. In fact, a suffrage which must qualify the great 
| majority of men at some part or other of their life, and might 
qualify any grown-up man at any time, is quite wide enough to 
} make our “ own flesh and blood ” aware that there is no class- 
| exclusion, without being so wide as to make accurate registra- 
tion a difficulty, and therefore to open the political machinery 
to the influence of wholesale and not easily detected fraud. And 
obviously what Mr. Gladstone is aiming at is rather to getall 
kinds of wants and grievances fairly represented through the 
suffrage, and all classes by its means directly interested in the 
prosperity of the State, than at working out any abstract 
| principl~ of political right whatever. The following remark- 
able passage represents adequately enough the real scope of 
| Mr. Gladstone’s convictions on this subject :— 
| ‘I may fairly retort the question which has been put, and ask the 
| adversary to furnish his list of great and engrossing subjects, in which 
the higher orders have, during the last half-century, been mainly right, 





even as g/| 2nd the people wrong. Nor let him, with Protean elasticity, turn on 


| me and say, ‘Aha! there it is; you evidently mean that mere num- 
| bers, as they have judged more justly, should have all the power.’ I mean 
no such thing. The nation has drawn a great, perhaps the greatest, part 


were ever at any one time at the disposal of the First | of its lights from the minority placed above ; but has drawn them from 


Napoleon. 


MR. GLADSTONE versus MR. LOWE. 
N R. GLADSTONE’S rejoinder to Mr. Lowe on the County 


Suffrage is of wider scope, and more wise and thought- 





a minority of that minority. Look back upon that dark time of our 
domestic history, which followed the peace of 1515. As it is in the 
higher order that the very highest forms of personal character are @x- 
hibited, so in the political sphere there were never wanting those who 
taught, amidst surrounding antipathies, the lessons of liberty and of 
wisdom. Moreover, I should be the first to assert that, while the main 
propelling force has come from beneath, such a force cannot in ques- 





ful as a political essay, than any which we have had from his } tions of reconstruction be self-directing, and that there has remained 


pen. in it he pleads again, though in a quieter and more 
considerate strain, that argument for enfranchising those 
who are “ our own flesh and blood” which so exasperated the 
intellectual crities of 1866, and so excited the enthusiasm of 


for the leisured classes the performance of a service in shaping, 
| guiding, modifying the great currents of conviction, sympathy, and 
will, which has been secondary, but yet invaluable. But our religion 
itself did not take its earlier root, and find its primitive home, in the 
minds of kings, philosophers, and statesmen. Not many rich, not many 


the masses that he has been ever since the special hero of | noble were calied. The wisdom and the culture were mostly plotting 
what may be called the sentiment, as distinguished from the | against our Lord, while the common people heard Him gladly. But 


policy, of a wide suffrage. We say of a wide suffrage, for though 
it is obviously true, as Mr. Lowe is so anxious to point | 
out, that Mr. Gladstone’s argument on this point goes | 
beyond household suffrage, and tends at least to universal 
suffrage, it is evidently not true that that is the practical step 
which he wishes to advocate at present, while it is also 
clear that many of his arguments point to household | 





the regenerating forces of the Gospel made their way from the base to 
the summit of society; and the highest thought and intellect of man, 
won with time to the noble service, hired, as it were, at the sixth, ninth, 
and eleventh hour, wrought hard and with effect to develope, defend, 
and consolidate the truth. Paradox it may seem to be, but fact it is, 
that the immense advantages, which leisure and learning have conferred 
are largely neutralised, and in some cases utterly outweighed, by the 
blinding influences of a subtler, deeper, and more comprehensive 
seltishness :— 





suffrage and nothing more, and that those even which seem | ‘E poi l'affetto lo intelletto lega.’ 


to go furthest would be all but satisfied by granting that 
suffrage everywhere. For the best part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument for identifying the State with all those whose good 


‘‘The Reply, in one of its most dashing portions, observes that I give 
reasons for the enfranchisement of the peasant which only touch 
him so far as he forms part of the genus homo, This is as true with 
| respect to some of the reasons which I have given, as it is untrue 
conduct tends to : make the Commonwealth a power for | with respect to others. I do believe, and have very long ago publicly 
good, and whose ill-conduct tends to make it a power for | professed a belief to that effect, which I desire to make at Iéast 
evil, insists that every family, every independent house- | intelligible, perhaps in some cases even acceptable, to others. That 
hold, should be thus identified with the State; and this con-| ‘hose “lo contribate to the parposes of a Society should share its 

ys e ° owers, 1S aimos an axiom in e oundation oO a volun 
dition of course is satisfied by a household suffrage. Further, institution. What I hold as to the larger combination of men rd 
he insists generally, and we think wisely, on the security for | political society is, not that it is an axiom, but that there is a certain 
political steadiness and sobriety implied in the position of | #mount of presumption in its favour. Such a presumption is liable to 
the head of a family,—of one who has the welfare of others | >¢ Set aside by counter-pleas, as in the cases of women, minors, panpers, 
: ieieeilial ela Soe Riess a thi diti f criminals, and so forth; but it existe, and it supplies not the case, 
in @ special sense dependent on him; an 18 Condition OF | but the inception of the case, for enfranchisement. Nor does this 
course is satisfied by household suffrage ondy, and would not | presumption of policy merely embrace what is due from the society 
be satisfied by universal suffrage. Mr. Gladstone is very much | to the individual; it contemplates quite as much what the individual 


intent i : . : m Saat can supply to the society in point of vigour and cohesion. It surely 
at in this part of his 4g- soellag: Berea - the principle that | seems difficult to deny that vigour and cohesion will be greater, where 


“4 . 7 6 . 

the more closely and the more largely the power of human | all the parts can be thoroughly welded into the working machinery, 
will, affeetions, and understanding can be placed in association | than where a proportion, and a large proportion, of them, remaining 
with the mainsprings of the State, the greater will be the | outside it, are borne along by it as so much dead-weight. Augmenta- 
augmentation” “ of the vital power of the State.” And obvi- | ti” of vital power in the State is what every wise and good citizen 
Deh. sk the al onl the aletiets dl ei ahndenede | should desire. The more closely, and the more largely, the power of 
ueLy HO a : aaa obi 1 WhO are respoN~ | human will, affections, and understanding can be placed in association 
sible for the destinies of others, are enlisted in the service of | with the mainsprings of the State, the greater will be that augmenta- 
the State in a very much more grave and definite manner by | tion. Enfranchisement tends to attain this end, therefore enfranchise- 
the possession of the franchise, than are the will and the affec- | ™et 1s presumably to be desired. 
tions of those who are not in this serious way answerable for! And no doubt this passage fairly represents the religious 
the future of others than themselves. Political recklessr -s> | earnestness with which Mr. Gladstone advocates the inclusion, 
18, of course, far more likely, in a mere unit of society,—an | after some fashion or other, of all classes in the exercise, or 
individual with his fortunes in his hand,—than is political | at least the potential exercise of political rights. So far as 
recklessness in a father and husband, who is compelled to | the suffrage is denied to them because they are regarded as 
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enemies of the Constitution, so far as they demand it becanse | many minorities had an unrepresented belief, and would be thank- 
they resent that imputation, and resent still more the unjust | ful to be allowed to combine to express it, simply for the sake 
treatment which is close akin to that imputation,—so far, Mr. | of adequately expressing it in the presence of the nation, it is 


Gladstone regards the extension of the suffrage as a thing 
which we owe to “our own flesh and blood,” just because 
they are our own flesh and blood, and not aliens, on a wholly 


different platform of human development. 

Mr. Lowe, on the other hand, looks down upon this attitude 
of mind with supreme scorn. His view is that what you want 
in a political constitution is a working machinery for getting 
good rulers and wise measures, and he cannot for a moment 
understand how good rulers and wise measures can come out 
of the votes of people who know little or nothing of states- 
men, and still less of statecraft, of economy, and policy. How 
can those who know nothing themselves be competent to select 
those who know much? How can those who have no leisure 
and no knowledge have the art to discriminate amongst those 
who have, which of them are the wiser and better 
for the purpose of legislation and administration? Mr. 
Gladstone is evidently on the right track when he replies that 
however great the paradox in this assumption may be, Mr. 
Lowe himself must admit that to some considerable extent at 
least the paradox is real. No one denies that the first great 
Reform Act of 1832 was productive of enormous benefit, yet 
the £10 suffrage was as clear an application of the paradox, 
if paradox it be, that you can trust the relatively poor and 
ignorant to look after their own interests and those of their 
families, better than you can trust the relatively rich and 
educated to look after the interests of the poor for them, 
as was the Reform Act of 1867. On Mr. Lowe’s pre- 
mises, this is almost as inexplicable as the expediency of 
the later and wider Reform. While he sees so keenly the 
mischiefs of the vulgar-minded selfishness of the many, of 
their liability to wide corruption and to superstitious pre- 
possessions, he forgets the far greater mischiefs of the refined 
selfishness of the few, and of their liability to ignore com- 
pletely the miseries which they do not share. He forgets that 
it is not nearly so easy for the poor to rob the rich without 
robbing themselves,—even if they wished it, which, in de- 
cently civilised States, they seldom do,—as it is for the rich 
to injure the poor without injuring themselves. He forgets 
that by virtue of the mere width of base for the wishes of the 
masses, a great deal of the worst selfishness is excluded,—a 
great deal which is possible almost unconsciously to the wishes 
of the few, even though they be a well-educated few. 

But while agreeing warmly with Mr. Gladstone on the 
main issue, we cannot go with him through the whole extent 
-of his reply to Mr. Lowe, at least if we rightly understand the 
drift of the following passage :— 

‘* But the new electors would be so numerous, as to throw the old 

“into a‘ hopeless minority.’ I had pointed out that the very same 
objection had applied to all our enfranchisements. Every great en- 
largoment downwards has brought in a number, exceeding that of the 
. former possessors of political power. True, says the Reply; but why 
exaggerate this ‘ natural defect of representative government?’ Here 
is as pure a petitio principii as the annals of i/logic (to coin the word 
for the occasion) can supply. If the admission of these new-fledged 
majorities disl. cates or saps the fabric of the Constitution, then indeed 
their numerical force is the ‘ natural defect of representative govern- 
ment.’ But experience, to which the Reply here and there just pur- 

rts to offer a lip-service that in heart it withdraws, has shown us 
that these admissions have not dislocated or sapped the State, but 
have also greatly consolidated what they had greatly enlarged. 
‘Broadening downward’ the walls, they have made the structure 
harder to overthrow. This ‘natural defect’ has up to the present 
time been found no defect at all, but a source of strength and peace, 
and a guarantee of permanence, and therefore more like a natural 
virtue.” 
Now, if by this Mr. Gladstone only means that it is far safer 
to get the wishes of the masses fairly represented, than to get 
only the opinions of a select and educated clique fairly repre- 
sented, we quite agree with him. But if he means, as he 
seems to mean, that it is no defect at all in a representative 
system to render it very difficult to get any hearing for 
the wishes and beliefs of a minority,—even though it be of 
a respectable minority,—so long as that minority are not 
anywhere able to convince the majority of any of the con- 
stituencies, we entirely differ from him. The object of 
representation must be to represent. And therefore, of course, 
wishes and beliefs which are in a minority ought to be repre- 
sented as in a minority, but ought not to be excluded alto- 
gether. This passage reads as if Mr. Gladstone thought it a 
merit and not a defect in a representative system to silence 
altogether the voice of an important section of society, so long 
as that section is not able anywhere to gain over an absolute 
majority of a popular constituency to its view. Yet surely, if 














a gross blot on a representative system, as a representative 
system, that it renders this uniformly impossible. Majorities 
may be blind and selfish as well as minorities, though experi- 
ence shows that majorities of the people are almost alwa 
less blind and selfish than privileged minorities fighting for the 
preservation of their privileges. Still we cannot at all agree 
with Mr. Gladstone, if he really means that it is one of the 
advantages of an extended suffrage that it renders it much more 
difficult than it used to be,—as under our present system it cer- 
tainly does,—to secure any hearing in Parliament for the views 
of earnest minorities who have not yet got the popular ear, 
That seems to us a great blot in the representative system 
as such, and one which it is quite right and necessary for 
statesmen to seek to remedy by every means in their power. 
We should be sorry to reckon Mr. Gladstone among the 
number of those who, like Mr. Bright, throw contempt on 
all efforts to supply a cure for much the worst defect 
modern electoral systems. The more truly Parliament 
represents minorities as well as majorities, the less injustice 
there is likely to be, and the less reaction against those 
exaggerations of public feeling which the exclusive representa- 
tion of majorities does so much to promote. 





THE NEW INDIAN POOR LAW. 


ioe Indian Government has resolved upon a policy which 
is very bold, very philanthropic, and we trust very wise. 
It has decided that it is the duty of the State to prevent or 
ameliorate famine, and has to that end established an Imperial 
Poor Law. On December 27, Sir John Strachey, the Minister 
of Finance, perhaps the most original and powerful states- 
man now in India, submitted a measure for the permanent 
alleviation of Indian famines, whether local, provincial, or 
extending over entire Presidencies. He contended, according 
to the lengthy synopsis of his speech forwarded by Reuter, that 
they were exceptional, but recurrent calamities, and shduld 
be provided against by exceptional, but permanent taxation. 
Apart from great famines such as that of Madras, which 
must be treated as calamities like war, the Government, if it 
undertook to prevent famine, would spend on an average 
£1,500,000 a year,—and this sum therefore, which is 
equivalent to 3 per cent. on the whole income of the State, must 
be permanently provided, in addition to the Imperial revenue, 
He therefore proposed to levy a licence duty on all trades 
throughout India, fixed at a maximum of £1 on any individual 
or company ; to add one per cent. to the local assessment through- 
out North India; and to “equalise the salt duties,”—that 
is, to raise them everywhere south of the Nerbudda,—until they 
produce £300,000 more than they do now. These measures, 
with some other steps previously adopted, such as the imposi- 
tion of asmall cess in Bengal Proper, will produce £1,500,000 a 
year; and this sum is either to be accumulated by buying up 
Debt, so as to form a Famine Fund, or to be expended in en- 
couraging railway or canal works for the relief of districts 
threatened or visited by famine. The money will be levied and 
expended or accumulated provincially, but each province will, 
when it possesses a fund, be expected to assist any other province 
momentarily in distress. The Government, moreover, pledges 
itself to devote this fund only to the objects for which it is raised. 
The plan itself is, as we have said, a bold, a philanthropic, 
and as we believe, a wise one. It is of little use to discuss 
the question whether the Indian Government is bound to alle- 
viate famines, whether occasional massacres are not arranged 
by Providence to thin off natives, or whether the acknowledg- 
ment of a popular right to relief will not diminish thrift. As 
a matter of fact, the English people will not bear that its 
Indian agents should allow the Indian taxpayers to perish of 
want, and as Debt cannot be increased for ever, some form of 
Poor Law must in any case have been established to meet the 
necessities arising from their philanthropic care. This is 
good form. The Indian Government does not tell any native 
that he is entitled to relief, and so indispose him for exer- 
tion. It does not attempt the impossible task of providing 
him food whenever he is unable to find work or is disabled 
by disease. It simply promises that in exceptional cases, 
when the produce of his district has failed from causes 
beyond the control of man, it will do its utmost to pre 
vent the consequent mortality. It can do no more than keep 





him alive, but it will keep him alive. And it has provided 
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itself with a Fund which, except in extreme cases, when the 
calamity exceeds all ordinary calculation, will enable it to keep 
the pledge it has voluntarily undertaken. The people are 
to be taxed to an amount equal to a shilling a house 
per annum upon the whole population, to form a great 
Insurance Fund, which will be invested either in Indian 
Consols or in reproductive railways and canals, and thus 
either prevent catastrophes, or when the need arises, suffice 
for its amelioration. If the people were wise, they would do 
precisely the same thing, and the moral justification for the 


law is therefore perfect ; while its expediency if famines are. 
| success, but the causes in which they originated will not be 


for the future to be a charge on Government, is past all ques- 
tion. There is no way of alleviating famines except by keeping 
the Indian Treasury solvent, and there is no way of keeping it 
solvent except by heaping up a Fund which shall meet these 
exceptional but recurrent philanthropic expenditures. 


day to day in the American newspapers. When the Strikes 
were actually in progress, the necessity of putting them down 
was too pressing and obvious to leave any room for inquiry into 
their causes. The foundations of social order were in danger, 
and whether there had been originally any excuses for the work- 
men was a question which their acts had for the time made 
it impossible to ask, When the conflict was over, and when 
the circumstances out of which it had grown came to be ex- 
amined by foreigners, it was natural that this part of the 
inquiry should come into more prominence. Particular mani- 
festations of discontent may be suppressed with conspicuous 


removed by that means alone, and as long as the causes remain 
the effects may be expected to recur. 

Three principal reasons may be assigned for the Railroad 
Strikes, and every one of these is still in existence. The first 


Upon the exact method of creating this Fund and raising | is the immense increase in the cost of living. Wages which were 


this revenue of course there will be much and justifiable 
difference of opinion. We should, for example, have greatly 
preferred that the whole sum raised should have been accu- 
mulated in the hands of the Central Government, either by 
paying off Debt or by buying India paper, so that the 
Viceroy might always have had a great sum at command to 
meet a sudden call. The permission to spend the money on 
“works” may be used by Governors, Lieutenant-Go\ ernors, 
and Chief Commissioners who desire to make names, and sure 
also to be interpreted as justifying loans to be secured on the 
new income. Very big tanks indeed, will be built or cleared 
out, and when the next famine comes there will, we ven- 
ture to predict, be very little money in hand to meet it, 
the Poor-Law income being mortgaged lip-deep to meet irri- 
gation loans. But on the other hand, if a very large Fund 
were formed, the temptation te absorb it on some Imperial 
emergency would be very great, and the grant of 
means for benevolent works will every now and then enable 
able Governors to accomplish improvements of the highest 
value. The method of distribution, therefore, may be passed 
over, and so, though, we admit, much more reluctantly, may the 
method of taxation. The licence duty on trades is an Imperial 
resource, but we know of no especial reason why it should not 
be assigned to the special duty of preventing famines; and the 
equalisation of the salt duty at a halfpenny and a fraction a 
pound compels the poor to provide in some infinitesimal degree 
for their own protection. The imposition of a “ local” cess 
upon Northern India which may be spent for the benefit of 
Southern India is not primd facie defensible, but we suspect 
Sir John Strachey could defend it, first by showing that 
Northern India only contributes to Southern India as 
in England a rich parish does to a poor one when 
rates are abnormally high; and secondly, by proving, 
what is certainly true, that a famine in Southern India 
brings large profits to Northern India in the shape of 
demand for grain, while a famine in the North brings nothing 
whatever to the South. The odd interposition, too, of a de- 
mand for an Imperial surplus of £500,000 into a proposal for 
a Poor Law reads, as reported, either clumsy or tricky, but 
the effort to obtain a surplus is perfectly sound in 
itself, and the method cannot be judged on a telegraphic 
report. All these points are matters of detail to be 
settled by experts on the spot, and capable of improvement 
whenever the Budget is overhauled,—that is, every year. The 
broad fact is the important one, namely, that the Indian 
Government recognises the necessity of preventing famines, 
and meets it by forming a reserve fund of £1,500,000 a year. 
When we reflect how sorely that Government wants money, 
how comfortable the extra £1,500,000 would have made the 
Treasury fee], how many reputations would have been made 
out of the money if treated as Imperial revenue, it is impossible 
to deny that the measure is one of the largest plans of bene- 
volence ever carried out by any Government, and amply de- 
serves that full measure of success which in part at least it 
is sure to obtain. The worst objection, in fact, to Sir John 
Strachey’s scheme is that it establishes a Poor Law, and that 
a Poor Law in India—a Poor Law for the poorest fifth of the 
human race—is so vast an idea that the mind rather shrinks 
from believing that it is one which may yet be realised. 





THE CASE OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY WORKMEN. 


ge Reports from the British Consuls in the United States 


on the Railroad Strikes of last July give the Workmen’s 
case more in detail than the accounts which appeared from 





is certain that, however complete may be the likeness between 





formerly sufficient to keep a family in decent comfort are now 


alleged to be barely sufficient to keep the same family from 
starving. The precise accuracy of this statement is less im- 
portant than the general existence of a belief in its truth. 
It is possible that by altering his style of living the 


|working-man might do something to lessen the injury 


which increased prices have done him. But to preach 
this, is like preaching the virtues of oatmeal porridge 
to Englishmen. It may be the finest food in the world, 
and by eating it a man may be able to live and grow fat on 
an income which spent in any other way would barely enable 
him to keep body and soul together. But no amount of 
argument would bring an English workman to regard a con- 
dition in which he was reduced to eat porridge as anything 
but a condition of abject poverty; and a similar rule no doubt 
holds good with the American workman. He cannot now 
live as well as he lived twenty years ago without spending a 
good deal more money, and as he has not the money to spend, 
he feels himself a very much poorer man. Unfortunately he 
has not learned to lay the blame of this change on the right 
shoulders. In this country the error of the working-class 
commonly is that they attribute to preventible causes what 
is really due to causes which are beyond the reach of pre- 
vention. The American workmen seem to fall into an oppo- 
site blunder. They sit down patiently under these increased 
prices, when, if they would only bestir themselves, they might, 
in a great measure, remove the causes which have led to them. 
Why is living so much more costly in America than it used to 
be? Partly because of the protective duties, and partly be- 
eause of the enormous burden of local taxation. The former 
cause especially affects house-rent. An American workman 
will pay one-fourth of his whole income in rent, where an 
English workman will only pay one-eighth. The explanation 
of the difference is that the cost of building houses is so much 
greater. Wood, bricks, and tiles are taxed 20 per cent.; 
lead and paint, about 45 per cent. ; window-glass, about 50 per 
cent. The land on which the house stands has actually fallen 
in value, but the whole of this expenditure has to be 
recovered from the tenant, and the rent is proportionately 
increased. Then either in the shape of tariff or of local 
taxation the workman pays 60 r cent. on sugar, 40 per 
cent. on soap, and 25 per cent. on salt. If this taxation were 
really required, either for national or local revenue, it would 
be perfectly legitimate. There is no reason why the working- 
man should not pay his fair quota towards public objects, as 
well as every other class in the community. But in the 
United States the high tariff is maintained not for revenue, 
but for protection, and the local revenues are in many cases 
simply jobbed away. If the workmen, instead of wasting 
their strength in strikes, were to set themselves to abolish 
protective duties and to insist on honesty in local administra- 
tion, they would find the ballot-box the most useful instrument 
for improving their condition. 

In the second place, the workmen on the railroads complain 
that by the side of this increase in the cost of living there 
has been a reduction of wages. The Companies say that this 
reduction is necessitated by the loss of traffic incident to bad 
times. The workmen, on the other hand, maintain that if the 
affairs of the Companies had been properly managed, there 
would have been no need to extract a dividend out of savings 
made in wages. Instead of this, the lines have been shame- 
fully jobbed in order to put money into the pockets of the 
presidents and vice-presidents and of a few favoured share- 
holders, who help to screen these transactions, in consideration 
of receiving a share of the unjust gains arising from them. It 
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labour and any other commodity, and however sound may be 
the contention that the determining cause of high or low wages 
is not how much an employer can afford to give, but how little 
he can find labourers ready to accept, the popular sentiment 
will always set strongly against agents who incapacitate 
their principals from giving the wages asked, by plundering 
them of the funds from which these wages must be derived. 
And if public opinion is hostile to such agents, how much more 
must working-class opinion be hostile? The proprietors who 
allow themselves to be plundered in this way naturally come in 
for their share of hatred. If the agents are knaves for enrich- 
ing themselves, the shareholders are fools for allowing them to 
grow rich at their expense. When once this feeling has grown 
up, even a reasonable and necessary reduction of wages is 
resented as a simple diversion of so much income into the 
pockets of the managers. 

Besides these unlicensed gains, what are accepted as the 
lawful gains of the great Railway officials are a further source 
of discontent. It is said that they are paid, not in proportion 
to the value of their services or the difficulty of replacing them 
by equally competent officers, but simply in proportion to the 
influence which they can bring to bear upon the proprietary. 
When the president and vice-presidents, who are known to be 
drawing very large incomes from the line, declare that retrench- 
ment is indispensable, and then arrange that this retrenchment 
shall be effected exclusively at the cost of the workmen 
employed, it is useless to expect that a reduction of wages will 
be taken patiently. It will be submitted to so long as it seems 
unavoidable, but the moment there is a chance of resisting it 
to any purpose, it will be resisted at all costs. There are two 
reforms which seem essential to any permanent settlement of 
these Railway disputes. One is a reform in the financial 
management of Railways, the other is a change in the condi- 
tions of Railway service. The former point need not be further 
insisted on, It simply comes to this,—that workmen will not, if 
they can help it, submit to a reduction of wages when the re- 
duction in the particular wage-fund which is alleged to 
necessitate it has been caused by extravagance or embezzle- 
ment, or when the reduction of wages is not accompanied 
by an abolition of exorbitant salaries in the higher places in 
the service. A change in the conditions of Railway service is 
den.anded by the interests of the public quite as much as by 
that of the men. In ordinary matters a strike does not affect 
the public, except indirectly; but where certain public ser- 
vices—such as the supply of light or water, or of the means 
of transit or carriage—are concerned, a quarrel between em- 
ployers and workmen may inflict immense inconvenience on thou- 
sands of persons who have nothing to do with the dispu‘e, and can 
contribute nothing to its settlement. Under these circumstances 
the public may fairly say to the Companies, “ Either we will 
take these services into our own hands, or if we leave them in 
your hands, we shall insist that you so organise your staff as to 
make it the interest of your workmen to remain on good terms 
with you.” It is quite possible to do this by a system of 
graduated salaries and pensions. Anything that invests 
manual labour with a certainty and permanence which do 
not ordinarily belong to it is, so far forth, a security against 
strikes; and the existence of such an arrangement makes it 
practicable to provide a further security, in the shape of the 
infliction of penalties on any combination to throw a service 
out of gear. 








GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 

HE fates and the laws are alike just now against the 
manufacturers of Plate. The trade is declining, partly 
from a change in manners and partly from the diminution in the 
spare wealth of the rich, yet it is loaded down with restrictions 
such asin our day embarrass no other manufacture. The temporary 
cause of decline is of course the amount of the losses recently 
sustained by the well-to-do classes, the goldsmiths suffering in 


times of pressure almost as severely as the hatters—who of all | 


tradesmen suffer first—and quite as severely as the jobmasters, 
a goldsmith’s stock ‘eating its head off” in loss of interest 
almost as rapidly as that of a livery-stable keeper. There are, how- 
ever, permanent causes also at work against the goldsmith. The 


habit of accumulating plate as a useful form of property, very easy | 
to turn into cash and not difficult to protect from spoliation, has | 
entirely passed away. Consols are much safer and yield interest, | 


and although there is strong reason to believe that jewels are 
still accumulated by men who think that under certain circum- 
stances they might prove a family resource, the purchasers of 
plate are rarely impelled by the idea that plate is an unusually 





saleable article. If buyers on any scale, they are anxious and 
inquisitive about its saleable value, but they do not buy with any 
definite idea of selling. Huge pieces of silver plate, such as fonts, 
baths, and vases, are seldom made now, while an article of gold worth 
£2,000 by weight alone would scarcely be manufactured except for 
an Eastern Prince, The thieves would be after it for years. No 
English millionaire will ever put up golden gates like those of 
the Winter Palace near Pekin, which Count Montauban missed, 
being deceived by a coat of paint ; and no English child will ever 
again be baptised with Jordan water in a font of solid gold. The 
rich do not like losing hundreds a year in interest for the pleasure 
of possessing particularly dangerous property, and though gold 
services are still made and are excessively costly, their weight is 
made up chiefly of silver gilt. On the other hand, the steady 
demand of the poor or comparatively poor for plate has died 
away under the influence of science. Time was when every 
householder desired a few silver spoons, but good electro-plating 
is now so good, the cost is so much less, and the risk so much 
diminished, that the demand for the pure metal among the lower 
middle-class threatens to become infinitesimal, and were it not 
for a certain feeling of caste pride, which is offended by the use 
of a ‘* fictitious” metal, might become wholly extinct. The total 
manufacture of plate has, we are told, within a few years de- 
creased one-fourth, and the tendency of the world is against its 
rapid revival. There is a great fancy for artistic work, and a 
decided taste for artistic work in durable materials, but modern 
work, either in gold or silver, is not very good, first-class artists 
declining to devote themselves to a branch of art which somehow, 
even when successfully pursued, yields them little general reputa- 
tion. There is, so far as we know, no Benvenute Cellini alive, 
certainly not one who is known, and it would be easier to obtain 
really “‘ wonderful ” work,—i.e., work with manifest genius in it 
—in iron than in gold. 

Nevertheless the trade is heavily burdened both with taxes and 
restrictions, most of them useless, but supported alike by tradition 
and by the prejudices of the people. The duty on silver plate, 
for example, is 1s. 6d. an ounce, or more than thirty per cent. on 
the cost price of bar silver, the heaviest tax levied on any raw 
material whatever, and unless silver plate is regarded as an in- 
jurious luxury, economically indefensible. The duty on gold 
plate is lighter, but is still nearly twenty per cent. on the value 
of the metal, while both duties are levied in a way almost incon- 
ceivably annoying to the manufacturer. The Legislature has 
never been able to rid itself of a notion that because gold and 
silver are the metals used in making the coinage, therefore the 
purity of the gold and silver used in ware should be guarded by 
exceptional laws, and though it has abandoned the old cruel de- 
vices of guardianship, it still insists on precautions which are not 
taken in the case of any other trade, and which are in part at 
least indefensible on any principle whatever. By the law of 
1854, as quoted in Mr. Streeter’s recent book on ‘ Gold,”—a 
curious little tractate, written by a German, in favour of free- 
trade in plate, which, nevertheless, Mr, Streeter himself does not 
favour,—‘‘ All gold and silver ware manufactured in the United 
Kingdom is required to be tested and stamped; the cost of 
stamping amounting to 17s. per ounce for gold-ware, and 1s, 6d. 
per ounce for silver ; and the duty is payable at the place of test- 
|ing. At the present time, five legal standards exist for gold-ware, 
—22, 18, 15, 12, 9-carat gold. For silver-ware, there are two,— 
11 oz. 10 dwts. and 11 oz. 2 dwts.” The necessity for stamping, of 
course, embarrasses the trade, while the cost of the process seriously 
affects it, and yet the protection afforded to the public, especially in 
the case of gold, is almost entirely illusory, or ratherthe public is 
deeeived by the aid of the Legislature. The majority of buyers do 
not understand the Hall-marks, which are arranged on a system 
useful enough as regards the trade, but utterly preposterous as 
regards the public. We take a short and we believe accurate 
‘description of them from the latest edition of ‘ Chambers’s 
' Encyclopedia ” :— 

‘These symbols are—1l. The maker’s own mark or initials. 2. The 
| standard or assay mark ; viz., for gold, a crown, and figures denoting 
| the number of carats fine. This means that pure gold is reckoned at 
| 24 carats, and every part of alloy added reduces that standard number ; 

so that if a piece of gold-plate or jewellery is marked with a crown and 
| 18, it indicates that it consists of 18 parts of pure gold and 6 parts of 
| some other metal alloyed with it. Gold of eight carats is now legal, 
but as it is marked by the Assay Office there can be no deception if the 
public understand the plate-marks. If not, they may pay for pure 
gold, relying upon the hall-mark, when in reality they only receive & 
| third part gold. For Silver—England, a lion passant; Ireland, a harp 
|erowned; Edinburgh, a thistle; Glasgow, a lion rampant. 3, The 
| ball-mark of the district office—London, a leopard’s head crowned ; 

York, three lions and a cross; Exeter, a castle with two wings; 
Chester, three wheat-sheaves or a dagger; Newcastle, three castles; 
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Birmingham, an anchor; Sheffield, a crown ; Edinburgh, a castle and | vendor, who always knows or can know the value of the metal 


lion; Glasgow, a tree, salmon,and ring; Dublin, the figure of Hibernia. 
4. The duty-mark, indicating the payment of duty, viz., the head of 
the reigning sovereign. 5. The dete-mark. Each office has its alpha- 
betical mark, indicating the date of the stamp. In London the assay 
year commences on May 30, and the date of the current year is indi- 
cated by one of the first twenty letters of the alphabet used in regular 
succession ; thus the Goldsmiths’ Company of London have used the 
following marks :—From 1716-1755, Roman capital letters ; 1756-1775, 
Roman small letters; 1776-1795, Old English letters; 1796-1815, 
Roman capital letters A to U; 1816-1835, small Roman letters a to u; 
1836-1855, Old English letters A to T; 1856-1875, small black letters 
atowu. Thus, the letter E, a lion, an anchor, the Queen’s head, and the 
letter g would represent the mark on Elkington’s plate, made in the 
year 1874.” 

The public knows nothing of these marks, which are necessarily 
made as small as possible, and often wilfully obscured with 
powder, and when told that the gold has a Hall-mark, think 
either that they are buying pure gold worth £3 17s. 6d. an ounce, 
which is practically impossible, pure gold being too soft to work, 
or at all events, jewellers’ gold, that is, 18-carat gold, worth 
exactly one-fourth less than standard, or £2 18s. 1}d. an ounce. 
The public are in consequence habitually deceived, particularly 
in gold chains, which are stamped at intervals only, and 
buy gold worth scarcely half the amount they think it 
must always be saleable at. Moreover, the difficulty of 
bringing even direct fraud home to the dealer is very great, he 
always pleading that he was deceived by the manufacturer, who, 
again, pleads that he deceived nobody, and could not deceive his 
purchaser, the latter being an expert. If the law fixed, as Mr. 
Streeter wishes, a single standard, namely, eighteen carats, and 
compelled the disuse of the word “‘ gold ” for any form of the metal 
still further alloyed, the present system would work fairly well ; 
but this is practically impossible, and would destroy most i1m- 
portant and unobjectionable industries. Gold even as low in 
quality as of nine carats has many special uses, and all the public 
is entitled to insist on is that it shall know, and know past all 
question, what quality the seller is offering to the buyer. Herr 
von Studnitz says it is not entitled to this, but should protect 
itself as it best can, as it does in the case of other valuable articles, 
diamonds, for example, or fine china, or pictures, but this is a 
mistake both in ethics and in prudential economy. The Legisla- 
ture would compel honesty in all departments, if it could, and 
only draws back before the proved impossibility of ensuring a 
standard for articles whose value is, to a great extent, matter of 
opinion among experts, and irreducible to any scientific test or 
explanation. Nobody can tell by any final test available for 
the benefit of the ignorant that a picture or a Satsuma vase is 
perfect, and though there are tests for gems, they are so little 
purchased by the ignorant that the Legislature wisely leaves 
them without protection, except from the ordinary law against 
obtaining money by false pretences. Gold and silver, however, 
being universally desired, and in some sort universally needed, 
offering immense temptation to fraud, and requiring scientific 
skill to ascertain their precise value, demand special protec- 
tion, and we think, might easily obtain it from the civillaw. Why 
not leave the manufacturer or vendor to deal in any gold he 
liked, provided he stamps into each article the number of carats 
signifying its quality, and its quality only, in plain numerals? 
The public would understand them perfectly well, and would look 
for them, while the protection should be a right of action in the 
County Court for double the value of the gold, considered at the 
value stamped by the dealer. The evidence would, of course, be 
that of an assayer licensed by the Mint, and would be final as 
against the gold, if not up to the printed stamp, which, being 
placed there by the vendor, would be equivalent to a written 
warranty. No tradesman would be able to run the risk of 
loss to be so incurred—more especially as the bonus would 
tempt informers—and of a judgment which, when published, 
would be the ruin of his business, and he would perforce 
be honest. At the same time, he would have ebsolutely no 
hindrance to contend with in his business. If he liked to sell 
gold of two carats only he could do so, only he must tell the pur- 
chaser the fact by writing it in indelible characters upon the gold 
itself. Herr von Studnitz objects to this, upoa the ground that 
the trade in poor gold would disappear, because no one would 
make presents in a gold avowedly below 16 carats, for fear of 
offending the receiver's amour propre; but surely the Legislature 
is not bound to foster a low vanity of that kind, which finds in 
the imaginary cost of jewels a compensation for deficiency in 
artistic form. If the system gave an advantage, as might be the 
case, to 18-carat gold, so much the better, that being an advan- 
tage given by law to the honest over the dishonest article. The 
action, of course, should lie, in the first instance, against the 





| he sells, and who, if innocent, can recoup himself by a similar 
|action against the manufacturer. As for the Treasury, it has 
| absolutely no need of a duty which probably costs more than it 
| yields, and which produces even nominally only £42,000 a year. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S VERSE. 
N the January number of the Gentleman's Magazine there is a 
paper of some interest by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in which the 
principal specimens of Charles Dickens’s verse are collected 
together. Dickens does not seem to have written as much verse 
as Thackeray, nor is there among his efforts of this kind any piece 
which even approaches in merit some half-dozen or more of 
Thackeray's little poems,—and we say this without taking into 
account at all the humorous poems in which verse is only used by 
Thackeray as a means of enhancing the grotesque effects of his 
story. No doubt the reason is to be found in the habitual 
motive of the two great novelists. Dickens was one of the 
greatest humourists who ever lived, if you mean by a humourist 
ene who could accumulate round the thread of a par- 
ticular grotesque idea an unrivalled wealth of apt and ever- 
brightening illustration, partly drawn from his enormous rapidity 
and accuracy of observation, but still more from the whimsical 
fancy which made observation in him completely subservient to 
his keen sense of the ridiculous. In the deepest sense of the 
word ‘‘ humour,”—the humour which springs from the subtler 
paradoxes of feeling,—Dickens was not really a creator of any- 
thing like the first order. His finest touches are subtle indeed, 
but they are subtle rather in the mode in which he gives ex- 
pression to what is intrinsically ridiculous, than in the 
shades of emotion with which he deals. When, for instance, 
he makes Mrs. Gamp propose to cut bread and butter for 
others, and then makes her wander off into reasons for 
cutting off the crust which show that what she is thinking of 
is her own “tender teeth,” and not any one else’s, the exquisite 
ludicrousness of her speech is due not to any subtle dealing with 
human emotions, but to the accumulation of external detail with 
which he embellishes the disclosure of her self-regarding 
appetites. In his own way, Dickens surpassed any humorist 
whom England, or perhaps the world, has produced. But then 
that way was a peculiar way, and depended much more on 
illimitable resources for harping on the same string without ever 
saying the same thing a second time, and this without ever swerv- 
ing from his original idea, than on any fineness of insight into the 
dissolving colours of human emotion. Now this vast wealth of fancy 
for the skilful and various illustration of selfishness, or hypocrisy, 
or childish perplexity, or professional enthusiasm,—in which last 
Dickens was a greater master than in anything else,—is hardly a 
qualification for any kind of even comic poetry, and accordingly 
excepting, perhaps, Mr. Weller’s song concerning the Bishop’s 
murder and robbery by Dick Turpin on Hounslow Heath, there 
is no comic poetry of his worth notice. What remains of Dickens's 
poetry is, almost without exception, picturesque or pathetic in 
its motive; and whether in the picturesque or in the pathetic 
vein, Dickens was apt to be so self-conscious that he almost 
always fell into melodramatic pictures or melodramatic sentiment ; 
and it is this which spoils his poetry, whether his poetic prose or 
his verse itself. Perhaps the most deservedly popular of all his 
| few poems is the one called “The Ivy Green” in “ Pickwick,” 
which is really graceful, but has a conventiv:2, sort of plaintive- 
ness that does not ring like true feeling :— 
“Oh! a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 
And the monaldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death hath been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
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From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 


The half-murderous and ogreish temper attributed to the ivy in 
that song is, however, a pure bit of common-place. As the ivy is 
seen in its richest life where there is most decay, it would occur to 
any one to depict it as feeding on time and death, and this ideais 
worked out in every verse. But if that were really the most 
natural idea suggested, we should regard ivy with more dis- 
gust than pleasure,—much as we regard the rank and noxious 
weeds which really suggest neglect as well as age; and we 
need not say that that is not really the sentiment with which a 
plant is regarded that we all cultivate so carefully, and are so 
glad to see covering bare walls and enveloping the most beautiful 
and stately of buildings. In fact, Dickens fastened on a common- 
place idea which was not really appropriate to his subject, and 
then worked it out with his usual skill andsmartness. But if this 
bit of verse is hardly true in its sentiment, still less so, we think, 
are the passages of so-called poetical prose for which his tales are 
famous. Mr. Fitzgerald says :— 


“Mr. Horne, the author of ‘Orion,’ was the first, we believe, to 
point out that many tender passages of Dickens's prose writings were 
virtually blank verse, a theory well supported by these specimens from 
* The Old Curiosity Shop :— 

**¢ And now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
E’en as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, and good. 
Decrepit age and vigorous life, 
And blooming youth and helpless infancy 
Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing, 
Grandames who might have died ten years ago 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame: 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, 
To that which still could crawl and creep above it ! 
Along the crowded path they bore her now; 
Pure as the new-fall’n snow 
That covered it; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade.’ 
* Throughout the whole of the above, only two raimportant words have 
been omitted, in and ifs, and “ grandames” has been substituted for 
* grandmothers.” All that remains is exactly as in the original, not a 
single word transposed, and the punctuation the same to a comma. 
Again, take the brief homily that concludes the funeral :— 
‘Oh! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
Bat let no man reject it, 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty, universal truth. 
When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
For every fragile form from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A bundred virtues rise, 
In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it,’ 


So also in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ :—- 
‘ The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
Trodden by feet so small and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 
Through all the spring and summer time 
Garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone.’” 
But these passages suggest to our minds much more the self- 
consciousness of feeling exulting in its own beauty, than the 
unstudied pathos of natural emotion. We confess we are unable 
to enjoy the rhythm which seems to mark that artificial 
state of mind. Compare these passages with one of Thackeray’s 
most truly pathetic passages, and we see at once how much truer 
a lyrical ‘‘cry” there is in it than in Dickens’s solemn and 
sonorous—we might almost say funeral-sermonlike—grief. We 
will take the passage where Esmond meets Lady Castlewood after 
the evening service in Winchester Cathedral :— 
“* And now we are drawing near to home,’ she continued ; ‘I knew 

you would come, Henry, if it was but to forgive me for having spoken 


unjustly to you after that horrid—horrid misfortune. I was half 
frantic with grief when I saw you. And I know now,—they have told 
me. That wretzh—whose name I can never mention even—has 
said it; how you tried to avert the quarrel, and would have taken it 
on yourself, my poor child! but it was God's will that I should 
be punished, and that my dear lord should fall.’—‘ He gave me his 
blessing on his death-bed,’ Esmond said ; ‘ thank God for that legacy.’ 
—‘Amen, amen, dear Henry !’ says the lady, pressing hisarm; ‘I knew 
it. Mr. Atterbury of St. Bride’s, who was called to him, told me so. 
And I thanked God, too, and in my prayers ever since remembered it.’ 
—‘ You had spared mo many a bitter night had you told me sooner,’ 
Mr. Esmond said.—‘I know it, I know it,’ she answered, in a tone of 
such sweet humility as made Esmond regret that he should ever have 
dared to reproach her. ‘I know how wicked my heart has been; and 
I have suffered, too, my dear. I confessed to Mr. Atterbury I 
must not tell you any more. He I said I would not write to you, 
or go to you; and it was better even that, having parted, we should 
part. But I knew you would come back—I own that; that is no 
one’s fault. And to-day, Henry, in the anthem, when they 














sang it,— When the Lord turned the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream,’’I thought, yes, like them that dream,—them 
that dream. And then it went, “ They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy;” and “he that goeth forth and weepeth shall doubtless come home 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him ;” I looked 
up from the book, and saw you. I was not surprised when 
I saw you. I knew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold 
sunshine round your head.’ She smiled an almost wild smile as she 
looked up at him. The moon was up by this time, glittering keen in 
the frosty sky. He could see for the first time now clearly her sweet, 














careworn face.” 
Here is the very highest kind of pathos,—the true lyrical cry,— 
though without the sonorous rhythm which gives so artificial an 
effect to Dickens’s pathos. The truth is, that Dickens’s poetry, 
like his humour, is due to fancy working on the suggestion of 
external circumstances. He feels the melancholy of a sweet child’s 
death or a neglected boy’s early fate, and immediately his fancy 
sets to work to accumulate round such a theme all the thoughts 
which conventional associations suggest. But he had little 
real dramatic insight, no command of those strange rushes of 
human feeling which defy the presentiment of the world, and 
therefore the secret of true poetic pathos, which depends on 
holding the key to these strange ebbs and flows of human feeling, 
was denied him. Even the passage in which Dickens comes nearest 
to such lyrical feeling,—the description of little Paul Dombey’s 
death,—is disfigured by the exalté tone peculiar to this formal 
and, as it were, bespoken grief,—the grief which is expressed on 
the stage by what are called ‘‘ tears in the voice.” 
But in so wonderful and original a humorist as Dickens, one 
certainly would have expected something of the playful vein in 
which not only Thackeray, but Hood even more especially, is so 
great. Yetin point of fact, Dickens has no playful mood, either 
in prose or verse. He is delightfully, charmingly, inimitably 
ridiculous; and he is often excessively jovial; but he is never 
playful. ‘The nearest thing to playfulness, perhaps, is contained 
in the squib on Southey for his political fickleness, which Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald thus records :-— 
“Mrs. S. C. Hall, as is well known, possesses a very remarkable 
album, filled with contributions, extempore and otherwise, of the most 
famous persons of the time. On one page Southey had written, in 
allusion to the autographs of Joseph Bonaparte and Daniel O’Connell, 
which were inscribed on the next leaf :— 
‘Birds of a feather flock together, 
But vide the opposite page; 
And thence you may gather I’m not of a feather 
With some of the birds in this cage.’ 
Later, when Dickens furnished his little contribution, he wrote, in 
allusion to Southey’s change of opinion :— 
‘ Now, if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage, 
This bird of two weathers 
Has moulted his feathers, 
And left them in some other cage.’” 
But that is not playfulness ; it is sarcasm. In a playful humour 
you cannot be sarcastic, and you cannot be mirthful. You may 
be either glad or sad, but you cannot be savage, or exultant, or 
miserable. It is a mood in which you are inclined to make 
innocent experiments to bring out the paradoxes of your own, 
or some one else’s, nature, a mood of half-lights, in which you 
hardly know whether you are most amused by the play of feeling, 
or most inclined to indulge your sympathy with it. Dickens 
has no such mood of half-lights. He either piles up the ludicrous 
till you scream with laughter, or the agonies till you resent them 
as unnatural, or else he is as jovial as men who have well drunk. 
Such a mood as Thackeray gives us in making his gold pen 
describe the things it had written for him for three years back, 
is unknown to Dickens :— 
“I’ve helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head, 
And make your laughter when his own heart bled. 
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I’ve spoke with men of all degree and sort— 
Peers of the land and ladies of the Court; 

Oh! butI have chronicled a deal of sport! 
Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 
Summons to bridal, banquet, burial), ball, 
Tradesman’s polite reminder, of his small 
Account due Christmas last,—I’ve answered all. 


Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 

Guinea ; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 

So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 

Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 

Day after day still dipping in my trough, 

And scribbling pages after pages off.” 
On the whole, we think Dickens's verse best, when he intends to 
be neither pathetic nor amusing, but to point a moral with some 
sharppess. He might have written verse of the didactic-epigram- 
matic kind, we suspect, with much success. The prologue to 
Mr. Westland Marston's “ Patrician’s Daughter” is dignified 
and vigorous, and the following “parable in verse” is keen, if 
not quite fair in its drift :— 


* They have a superstition in the East 
That ‘ Allah,’ written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 

Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper ; 
Holding that any scrap which bears the name 
In any characters its front impressed on, 
Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves—for they are not like us, 
A highly civilised and thinking nation : 
And always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 


So have I known a country on the earth 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters: 
And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among those pious Turks 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 
‘Their best High-Churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the market-places. 
The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men and curse each other), 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother.” 
‘That is, we think, the nearest thing to success, Dickens ever 
achieved with verse. He had not the finely modulated mind 
needful for a lyric poet ; nor the knowledge of the heart needful 
for a dramatic poet, and in satire he was apt to be vulgar,—as for 
instance, in the dreadfully vulgar invective against the British 
Lion which Mr. Fitzgerald quotes. But he had a strong didactic 
impulse, and keen wit to give it edge and incisiveness. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE END OF THE REVOLT IN JAPAN. 
{FroM A CORRESPONDENT.} 

Tokio, November 17, 1877. 
‘Tokio is at present occupied in celebrating the final suppres- 
sion of the great rising in Satsuma. This powerful province has 
in vain struggled against the overwhelming odds poured in from 
every part of the empire, and may be regarded as completely 
crushed. ‘The last scenes were tragical in the extreme. After 
the recapture of Kagoshima by Saigo, the great rebel leader, the 
whole of the forces of the Imperialists were concentrated against 
‘him there. And it seems that he then at last recognised how 
hopeless his position was, and in the true spirit of the sumurai, 
the ancient chivalry of Japan, he has preferred death to sur- 
tender. Retiring with the other surviving insurrectionary 
leaders to a position on Shiroyama (the White Mountain), they 
‘were there surrounded and slaughtered like rats in a pit. It was 
simply a massacre, for but faint resistance seems to have been 
offered. His personal friends seem to have made some attempt 
‘to save Saigo himself by flight, and hurried him into a convey- 
‘ance ; but finding his escape cut off, he alighted, and having re- 
ceived one wound, his friend Murata performed for him the 
last and greatest kindness which, in the eyes of a Japanese 
samurai, there remained to do, and his sword struck off the head 


of his great leader. So awful was the confusion of that terrible 
morning of September 24, that it was not until more than a week 
had passed away that any details that could be relied on arrived 
at Tokio. The body was left where it fell, but the head was 
carried a little distance, and then hastily buried. The spot of 
this interment was pointed out, and the head recognised. And 
it is no mean proof of Saigo’s capacity and influence, that when 


| his head was discovered the war was at once known to be over. 


To the native historian the credit of the Imperialist successes 
will doubtless appear to belong exclusively to Prince Arisugawa- 
no-Miya, the commander-in-chief. But I think that by a 
foreign observer the central position of interest on the Im- 
perialist side will be accorded to Admiral Kawamura, minister 
and commander-in-chief of the Japanese naval forces. But 
for his firmness and fidelity, the war must have had a very dif- 
ferent issue. Himself a Satsuma man, he was fighting against 
his friends and kinsmen. In the war of restoration he had 
fought for the Mikado side by side with Saigo. In the course of 
an interview I had with him soon after his return to Tokio, 
he himself said, ‘‘I had no dearer friend than Saigo.” Day by 
day he was sending messages, entreating his friend to abardon a 
useless strife while there was time, but in vain. It will easily 
be seen how severe must have been the strain on his loyalty, 
when it is known that reports of that loyalty having given way 
were more than once circulated in Tokio during the war, and 
produced more sensation than any account of insurgent suc- 
cesses. And it must have been a deeply pathetic sight when 
the head of Saigo was discovered to see Kawamura, in ac- 
knowledgment of early friendship and a respect which had not 
ceased through strife and death, reverently wash it with his 
own hands, as is the custom with those dead whom the Japanese 
specially revere. To such a man civil war comes home in its 
true dress, when defeat means disgrace and victory the death of 
our dearest. 

And now during the past week there have been holidays 
observed in the Government departments and festivals in 
memory of those who died in the war. We trace some analogy 
to ancient Greek customs in displays of horse-racing and 
wrestling, at which the relatives of those who fell are granted 
‘a conspicuous position amongst the audience.” With great 
good taste there have been no rejoicings over the overthrow of 
Satsuma as such, and celebrations have been confined to a 
token of respect for the memory of the slain. 

Thus the present Government are left unopposed in Japan, 
and probably will be so for many years to come. And on the 
same morning which witnessed the final close on Shiroyama a 
son was born to the Mikado, who will, in the event of the 
Empress having no issue, be heir to the Imperial throne. So it 
seems that there is no reason why the present tendencies of 
Japanese politics should not develope without interruption, and 
the present Ministry perpetuate their policy. But though danger 
of further armed resistance seems over, it by no means follows 
that the nation is contented with its rulers. In fact, there seems 
to be nearly as much discontent as ever, and though the national 
characteristic of wanting always to begin where other nations 
have left off may have much to do with this discontent, it is 
none the less interesting to see what are the complaints of the 
advanced party of Japanese Liberals. To do this we can have 
no better guide than a memorial—than which there is no more 
remarkable political document in the archives of Jap>n—lately 
presented to the Mikado by the members of a political society 
called the Rissisha. ‘This society was formed at ‘Tosa some three 
years ago, and its objects are the furtherance of the people’s 
rights and the establishment of a representative system of govern- 
ment. Its members number about twelve hundred, and meet 
once a week. There is a school attached in which European 
sciences are taught, with about three hundred scholars. And in 
July last this society drew up a memorial and presented it to the 
Mikado. It was read by the Cabinet and at once rejected, and 
soon after the presenter of the memorial, Kataoka Kenkichi, by 
whom also it had been signed, was imprisoned on a charge of 
complicity with Saigo. What truth there was in this charge no 
one knows, but he has not since been heard of. The memorial 
itself is a model of respectful firmness and good sense, though it 
is very doubtful whether Japan could stand the immediate intro- 
duction of the main change it advocates, the representative form 
of government pure andsimple. It is of great length, and endea- 
vours to give full reasons for all its demands, and it abounds also 
with remarks and illustrations, as Eastern documents appear gene- 
rally to do, but unlike Eastern documents generally, they seem in 








this case to contain a high-class political wisdom, improved by 
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much careful study of good writers on political science. As it is 


| whence the Saga rebellion. In the times of the Shégunate every 


really an able statement by a native Japanese of the questions ' child knew that Sagablien belonged to us, ‘‘but now Russia has: 


which seem to him of most moment in the politics of his own | 


come down below the fiftieth parallel to hunt,” and Sagahlien 


country, [ give such account of it as I hope will interest any who | has been ceded. 


are desirous to learn the real condition of affairs here. 


The above eight great evils are the result of despotism. And 


After the usual preamble of respectful compliment to the/ when the great rebellion has been put down,—cui bono? the 


Mikado, the document begins with a kind of historical resumé 
of events immediately preceding the restoration of the Mikado, 
and from that time to the present. ‘There are passed in brief 
review the resigning of their territories by the Daimios, the 
abolition of the feudal system, and the union of the country 
under one monarch; the improvements in the army and navy, 
and the introduction of the railway, the post, and the telegraph. 
But with all this rapid civilisation, in which Japan appears to 
rival Western nations, she has not really done so. She has been 
afflicted with constant internal anxiety and strife; so much so, 
that the future historian of the first ten years of Meiji (1868— 
1877), ‘* may say that wars ceased not for a day, and that the 
country was brought to the verge of ruin.” This state of things 
has been caused by the despotic power of the Ministers. The 
overthrow of the Shogunate, in spite of laws backed up by 
inhuman punishments; the abolition of the power of the 
Daimios, and the centralization of authority at the Capital, 
were all products of the will of the people, which will must have 
its way, ‘‘ as surely as water runs down a hill.” On the resto- 
ration, the Mikado swore to the observance of five promises :— 
That the Government should be Liberal, and that the will 
of the nation should be consulted; that both the higher 
and the lower classes should be united in the Administration ; 
that the rights of samurai and of the people should be con- 
sidered ; that old and useless customs should be abolished, 
and the action of the Government should be progres- 
sive; and that the wisdom of the world sbould be adopted 
to promote the dignity of the Emperor. And again, by the decree 
of the 14th of April, 1875, the Mikado declared his desire that a 
legislative body be established, and also a deliberative assembly, 
to give strength to upright judicial procedure. And by the same 
decree the lower officials were also summoned to give opinions on 
affairs of State. These assurances of approaching popular govern- 
ment the people were glad to have, but the Ministers of the 
Cabinet have violated the Imperial will, and the legislative 
assembly was curtailed of its powers and placed under the judi- 
cial department, whilst the deliberative assembly of governors of 
provinces was only allowed to meet once, and then was not 
allowed time enough to discuss. ‘The Ministers have thus acted 
contrary to the Mikado’s will, press laws, libel laws, and frequent 
arrests stifle public opinion instead of enconraging it, and the real 
power had been kept in the hands of men from the four favoured 
provinces of Satsuma, Tosa, Chéshin, and Higen, as completely 
as if these provinces alone were blessed with men of sense. And 
the result has been that many feelings of discontent, deprived of 
their natural outlet in a representative assembly, found vent in 
the recent outbreaks. ‘For the Omnipotent has endowed men 
with rights as surely as with bodies and souls, and if a Government, 
relying on its power, prevents their full exercise, there is no 
reason why they should remain passive under such oppression.” 
The evils produced by this state of things may be classed under 
eight heads, as follows :—1. That the Government is despotic, an 
evil in itself. 2. That affairs are conducted in a random and 
confused manner ; Officials are appointed to headships of depart- 
ments of which they know nothing, and the minor officials “‘ are 
like their superiors ;” the people are saying of Government notifi- 
cations when put out, ‘‘ That may lasta month.” 3. There is too 
much centralisation ; provincial authorities can do nothing in any 
case but write a fruitless letter to the capital. 4. The military 
system of general conscription is not so much bad as unsuitable, 
being only good when voted bya free Government. 5. The 
finances are mismanaged ; taxes all are conveyed to the capital, 
‘‘which causes great scarcity of money in the country, and 
cripples production.” 6. The mode of collecting the land- 
tax was really reformed by the present Government, but 
as it was done by exercise of arbitrary power, the people 
did not believe in it as a reform, and rose against it. 
If the same thing had been done by a popular government, it 
would have been acknowledged as good by all. 7. The samurai 
and the common people have been equalised wrongly, for the 
common people should have been brought up to the level of the 
samurai, whereas the samurai have been levelled down to the 
common people. Lastly, foreign affairs have been mismanaged. 
In the affair of Formosa we did nothing beyond obtaining a 
paltry indemnity. Corea insulted us, and we did nothing at all ; 





Government will turn all its assured power against those whom 
it hates. Therefore we pray your Majesty to take this oppor- 
tunity of establishing a free and representative Government. 

The above is an endeavour to represent as nearly as I can the 
spirit of this memorial. It is unnecessary to criticise it further 
than just to remark the somewhat astonishing recognition of 
some very advanced principles of political science. Thus the 
seventh head of grievances clearly recognises the benefit of a 
middle class, whilst over and over again we have the theory im- 
plied that the same measures may be either bad or good, accord- 
ing to the form of government by which they are adopted. That 
the political philosophy of the Rissisha is generally sounder than. 
their political economy is, I think, accounted for by the simple- 
fact that Mill’s ‘“‘ Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment” is a short book, and fairly easy reading, and his ‘“ Political 
Economy” is a long one, and very difficult to foreign students. 
The remedy proposed by the Rissisha cannot yet be adopted in 
Japan ; of that there can be no reasonable doubt. But their- 
petition is none the less valuable as a statement of those difficulties. 
which will have to be faced by the Japanese Ministry in the 
future, and it is but too clear that they are neither few nor 


slight. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SHORT-SIGHT. 

[To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As the question mooted in one of your recent annotations: 
is certain, under our present system of compulsory education, to- 
become one of national importance, I trust you will allow me to 
make a few observations upon ‘‘short-sight,” a defect which I 
am in the constant habit of treating, and which has long engaged 
my attention. 

Short-sightedness depends upon an elongation of the globe of 
the eye from before backwards, and it is moulded in this faulty 
form in the following way. When children or young adults are 
engaged many hours daily in close work with bad light or im- 
perfect type, the eye is constantly strained in the effort to see,. 
the internal blood-vessels become seriously congested, and in time 
exude a portion of their more fluid contents ; the outer coat of 
the ball, tender and dilatable in youth, gives way at its weakest 
spot posteriorly. The contents of the globe are permanently 
increased, and the eyeball, instead of a sphere, comes in time to 
resemble an egg in form; being thus unduly elongated, the rays of 
light which proceed from distant objects are brought to a focus 
in front of the retina instead of upon .t, and in order to focus 
them on the proper spot, it is necessary to cause them to diverge 
before striking the eyeball by the interposition of a concave lens. 

I cannot understand how it can be doubted that ‘ trying the 
eyes,” strain, or excessive effort is the cause of this singular affec- 
tion. Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, examined 10,000 children, and 
demonstrated that the defect increased progressively in the gra- 
dual ascent of the pupils from the elementary to the upper 
schools,—that is, the more they worked the worse did the defect 
become. 

Clearly nature never intended that we should spend the most 
considerable portion of our waking moments in persistently 
staring at small black dots spread out upon a sheet of paper; and 
the more imperfect the dots and the worse the paper, the more 
certain she is to punish this infringement of her laws, No one 
who has read a pocket edition of Schiller, ordinary German small 
type, or the New York newspapers, can have any difficulty in 
understanding why so many of our German and American 
friends should injure their eyes in the attempt to decipher type 
what is almost illegible. 

As to treatment, common-sense would dictate that we should 
remove the cause. I believe Mr. Dana, who was recently pro- 
posed as American Minister to this country, was threatened in 
youth with a similar defect, and cured himself by abandoning all 
literary oceupation, and spending two years before the mast. 
Professor Arlt also tells us of two German medical students, 
brothers, in whom the affection was developed by close appliea- 
tion, One abandoned study for general practice, and reta. 
excellent sight; the other persevered in spite of all warning, and 
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attained great eminence as a teacher, 
of vision. 








if woman abandons her true position, which is to be the 
helpmate of man and the mother of the race. And now I come to 


For those who cannot intermit their occupation, give up a/| my true point and real remedy,—a man must have a decent and 
career, or altogether abandon the path to distinction on account | areal home, and a wife or daughters there supplying his real 
of failing vision, we are obliged to stop the progress of the | home wants, not labouring in a factory or elsewhere to add to 


malady as best we may, by insisting upon the use of concave | 


glasses for reading, so as to relieve the strain, which is greatly | 
dependent upon the too near approach of the object to the eye 


| 


his money earnings ; such a home would become the publican’s 
enemy far more destructively than Mr. Chamberlain or any sort 
of Gothenburg system, for a man would look upon it as his rest, 


directing the patient to work only in good light, which should | and appreciate his hearth there too well to be tempted to put his 
come from above and behind, and to avoid all attempts at study | wife upon its fire, and his lamp would suggest other uses than that 


in the recumbent position, while leaning forward, or when travel- | 
ling in a railway or other carriage. The medical treatment, 
which is undoubtedly important, cannot be alluded to here; 
but considering that this acquired peculiarity is most certainly 
transmitied by hereditary descent, and that short-sight incapaci- 
tates for military and naval service, as well as many other import- 
ant occupations, it would be well that our School Boards should 
ordain that school-fittings should be such as to secure the objects 
indicated above; that seats and desks shall not be too low for the 
stature of the pupils, or too far apart, so as to compel them to 
lean forward when at work; that the light shall be good, and 
above all, that the pupils shall not be overtasked. Nothing they 
can learn can compensate for a grave physical defect which they 
are liable to transmit to their children and children’s children ; 
and we must always bear in mind that the eyeball, which is grow- 
ing up to twenty years of age, cannot be properly developed 
unless it is fairly trained out of doors, for distant objects as well 
as for those which can only be seen a few inches off.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cartes Bett Tayrior, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 





THE RUSSIAN PRISONERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—The note in your last number on the absence of Russian 
prisoners in Pleyna set me thinking on a question that has often 
been asked, but never answered,—‘‘ What has become of all the 
Russian prisoners who must have fallen into the hands of the 
Turks?” Perhaps the following suggestive fact may throw some 
light on this point. I have a young relative, an officer in the 
Army, who has just returned from a six weeks’ tour in Turkey. 
During the course of this he stopped at Sofia and Adrianople, 
‘visited the Turkish positions in the Shipka Pass, was present at 
the capture of Etropol, the evacuation of Orkhanie, and the 
Russian attack on Kamarli. It is obvious, therefore, that he was 
in all the places where Russian prisoners should have most 
abounded. He, like most other British officers, has strong 
Turkish sympathies, and was loud in his praise of the courteous 
reception he had met with; yet when I put to him the question, 
+‘ How many Russian prisoners did you see?” he was compelled 
to answer, ‘‘ About five.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ey Be We Be 





WIFE-BEATING. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 22, Miss Cobbe very properly 
calls attention to a single paragraph taken from the Times of the 
18th, in which are recorded three violent assaults by men upon 
their wives, two of which were likely to end fatally; for very 
possibly without such special direction we should have passed 
them over unheeded, our daily papers and our war correspondents 
making us only too familiar with horrors; and she has done us good 
service if for a moment she has made us think upon what is really 
going on about us, at a time, too, when we are inclined to gloss over 
evils with a show of universal rejoicing and large-heartedness. 
Yes it is right that we should be forced to think over the con- 
dition of our women, but whether the questions Miss Cobbe puts 
to her countrymen suggest the true remedy is the point I wish to 
consider. She makes it an entirely political question, and at once 
—perhaps necessarily—becomes unjust; for surely men feel no 
less keenly than women these vile outrages, which disgrace men 
and women alike; and Miss Cobbe’s questions, put with such 
unsparing severity, and attributing to men alone the re- 
sponsibility, will not, or need not, make them wince; for 
if, as Miss Cobbe, I think, elsewhere allows, men’s and women’s 
interests are really one, and their true relation towards each 
Other that of alliance, not conflict, all our remedial measures 
should be guided by this idea; but to bring political passions 
into our homes and amongst our women is to strengthen con- 
flict and aggravate their condition, for if men and women are to 
stand towards each other in the position of rivals and com- 
petitors, there can be but one result,—hopeless struggle and in- 


of an aggressive weapon. Our crime and our brutality and our 
disgraceful infant mortality have their origin in the want of homes 
for our men and women, and the consequent temptation of the 
tavern ; and to redress this we must withdraw our women from 
the labour market, refusing her, too, a political arena, but placing 
her where Nature intended, where her power would indeed 
become her heaviest responsibility, rather than the want of it or 
of * constitutional rights” her wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 





OMENS. 
(To THe EpiroR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In reference to your article on ‘‘ Omens,” and the mystic 
importance attached to the innocent juxtaposition of the letters 
‘* N.E.V.A.,” did you ever happen to hear of a similar instance 
of a much similar kind in the diocese of Oxford, when the late 
gifted Samuel Wilberforce was its Bishop? I give the story as it 
was told to me; if not true, it is at least ben trovaio, 

On the outer portion of Cuddesdon College, the late excellent 
Principal, the now Venerable Alfred Pott, had (or proposed to 
have), ‘‘in sempiternam memoriam,” the initials of his Bishop's 
name and his own graven, one on one side of the porch and the 
other on the other. ‘This will never do,” said the acute and 
wary Bishop ; ‘‘don’t you see what word the initials make up, 
and what use the world will make of the accidental coincidence ? 
It will be a kind of omen to the disparagement of the College ?” 
The unsuspecting Principal looked, and sure enough, the Bishop 
was right! The letters side by side made up the too-character- 
istic word, ‘‘S.0.A.P.” Report says they were withdrawn, and 
this ominous conjunction never appeared again “™ public.—I am, 
Sir, &., @ERMOLOGUS. 





ROBIN TRIMMINGS. 
(To THs EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—Clearly David was wrong when he said, ‘Thou fashionest 
our hearts alike,” for while the “fashioning” of my heart made it 
so tender for every bird that flies and sings, that my cat, to his 
extreme disgust, has to go about with a collar and bells, that he 
may give my favourites warning of his approach, 1 have just 
read in to-day’s paper of a “lovely wedding,” at which the 
dresses of the bridesmaids—and there were eleven of them—were 
trimmed with ‘‘swansdown, mixed with holly-berries, mistletoe, 
and robins!” If I have a favourite, where I’m so fond of all, it is 
the robin, and I’ve been mournfully wondering, while watching 
two or three taking their crumbs from the window-sill, how many 
of them were required to ‘‘ ornament ” those eleven dresses. 

Then I read the account of the wedding (the ‘‘ costume ” part 
of it) carefully over again, trying hard to make the word “ robins” 
something else. In ‘‘ bobbins” there would only have been the mis- 
print of one letter, but I scarcely fancy that a bobbin is a material 
that would ‘“‘ mix” well with holly and mistletoe; while to some 
eyes vobins, artistically arranged, would look, not only effective, 
but seasonable. Again, it is possible it may be the name of some new 
trimming of which I am ignorant, and I should be quite thankful 
to be told that it was so. Any explanation seems %o me easier to 
believe than that it was really my red-breasted favourites that 
were used to ornament those bridal dresses. We hear almost too 
much in these days of the “higher education of girls,” but will 
no one teach them to have a higher feeling for, and a better 
appreciation of, some of the most beautiful of God's creations, 
than to think only of the effect of them upon white dresses, taste- 
fully mixed with holly-berries and mistletoe ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. 








ART. 
—_—->__- 
MR. KEMEYS'S ANIMAL GROUPS. 


Turse works are exhibited at No, 29 Argyle Street, W. 
America has long been twitted on her lack of a national and 





évitable defeat for our women ; this is appointed to women by 





original school of art, but these little groups of statuary go far 
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towards removing the stigma. 


thus gained complete and intimate knowledge of his material, he 
has employed his sculptor’s instinct for form and grouping to create 
a series of animal portraits unequalled, so far as we know, for truth 
of detail and picturesque breadth of treatment. In fact, such 
work as Mr. Kemeys’s is very rare in any branch of art, and it is 
not too much to say that in the particular line which he has 
chosen he need fear norival. Imagination and memory, faculties 
indispensable to a sculptor, are in him highly developed ; his 
manual dexterity and technical skill are exceptional, while his 
evident sympathy with his wild and shy ‘‘sitters” gives him an 
otherwise unattainable insight into their nature and ways. 

Had not Mr. Kemeys already achieved distinction, not only 
among his brother artists, but also in public estimation, we 
might have been inclined to predict that those very qualities which 
constitute his peculiar excellence would have stood in the way of 
his success. His extraordinary anatomical fidelity, for example, 
would seem thrown away on the ordinary observer, who, pro- 
vided certain hackneyed rules of composition and smart techni- 
calities be observed, will seldom find fault with dislocated joints 
and impossible poses. In reviewing the mass of the animal 
sculpture and painting of the day, we find the ruling faults to be, 
first, insufficient acquaintance with the structure of the skeleton 
and the arrangements of the muscles and hide; and secondly, 
misrepresentation (either deliberate or the result of ignorance) 
of animal nature. Animal nature is not human nature, and yet 
some of our first artists—Sir Edwin Landseer among the rest— 
have made the capital mistake of attempting to give their 
portraits of animals a human expression and significance. 
The result, though occasionally not devoid of a grotesque 
and extravagant kind of humour, is invariably as fatal to 
the modesty of nature as it is subversive of the dignity of 
art. This fact, however, has by no means interfered with the 
popularity of such productions. A certain namby-pamby senti- 
ment, connected with the modern heresy that animals have souls, 
combined with a vulgar readiness to be amused at whatever 
eesthetic sacrifice, has, on the contrary, stimulated their manu- 
facture. Every one is familiar with the little terra-cotta groups 
of cats, foxes, monkeys, and such small deer, sitting on their 
haunches and aping the actions and expressions of men and women. 
These groups, visible in many shop-windows, and suggested pro- 
bably by Kaulbach’s illustrations of Goethe’s ‘‘ Reinecke Fuchs,” 
though they are a distinct artistic immorality, and abhorrent to any 
wholesome and vigorous feeling for esthetic propriety, have never- 
theless obtained a vogue as surprising as it is discreditable; and 
we repeat that we find, in the fact of Mr. Kemeys’s recognition in 
the face of such odds, a much-needed subject for'self-gratulation. 

For Mr. Kemeys descends to no untruthful or histrionic expedi- 
ents to steal success. His animals are animals, and nothing but 
animals ; their poses are as characteristic and as true to animal 
nature as are their forms. Abundance of humour is disclosed in 
the treatment, but it is always legitimate humour,—the humour, 
that is to say, of animals, not of man. There is nothing stagey in 
the grouping; there is no straining after effect at the expense 
of truth. We see in his work a representation of wild beasts as 
God created them; their completeness in themselves is recog- 
nised, and there is no attempt to eke out their supposed defi- 
ciencies of expression or significance by endowing them with 
human traits. The result is something like a revelation to those 
who have allowed their taste to become vitiated by the impure 
and fictitious ideals hitherto so widely followed. The first im- 
pression is one of surprise, perhaps of something not unlike 
disappointment, for severe veracity will often appear insipid to 
the palate injured by quack condiments. But presently the 
beauty and worth of genuine art assert themselves, and we are 
made conscious of a novel and original sensation of pleasure, a plea- 
sure which waxes, instead of wanes, in proportion to our familiarity 
with it. The more careful and intelligent our examination, the 
higher becomes our satisfaction. A new vista of life is revealed to 
us; looking through the artist-naturalist’s eyes, we discern a 
beauty and meaning in animals unsuspected before. This fasci- 
nation, once felt, can never grow tame; having once become 
accustomed to the new wild flavour, we never afterwards revert 
to the old sensational diet. Most other animal sculptors, design- 
ing their groups and figures from an outside point of view, get 
only outsides in their results; but Mr. Kemeys enters into his 
subjects, and contrives to apprehend not only their internal struc- 
ture, but apparently their thoughts and feelings likewise ; he 


Mr. Kemeys is an American ; | becomes them, in short,—apparels himself in their faculties, and 
from his boyhood he has lived among the wild animals of the| regards the situation through their organs of sensation, and 
Great West, observing their habits and studying their structure 
with the eyes of a naturalist and an artist combined. Having 


| 


| sentence with the great master; nevertheless, we think it only 








through them alone. With such a method, and with the technique- 
requisite to its objective realisation, the excellence of his produc- 
tions is easily accounted for. 

In any reference to animal sculptors, one famous name 
inevitably suggests itself,—that of Barye, the eminent French 
artist, whose genius has hitherto remained unrivalled. This is not 
the place in which to draw a comparison between his work and 
that of Mr. Kemeys, although they exhibit many striking points 
of similitude. It would probably satisfy the ambition of most 
rising artists to be thought worthy of mention in the same 


due to Mr. Kemeys to say that he may fairly lay claim to a better 
compliment than this. In anatomical knowledge he appears. 
to us little, if at all behind his predecessor, and if he be 
the latter’s inferior in audacity and splendour of concep- 
tion, he partly compensates for this by a subtle percep- 
tion of delicate shades of character, and a fine discrimina- 
tion of animal individualities, in which Barye’s works are 
comparatively deficient. Mr. Kemeys’s animals, in other words, 
are not merely types, they are also individuals; his wolf and his- 
panther have not only what belongs to the best specimens of 
their kind, but likewise certain indescribable personal pecu- 
liarities of countenance and bearing, which force us to look upon: 
them as recognisable portraits. Those who have made the repre- 
sentation of animals, whether with pencil or chisel, a subject of 
study, will understand what an artistic triumph Mr. Kemeys has- 
herein achieved. 

We have left ourselves no space for a description of such of 
Mr. Kemeys’s works as are still on exhibition here; several of 
them, unfortunately for the public, have been already purchased,. 
notably the groups of the ‘‘ Panther and Deer,” which have be- 
come the property of Mr. Winans, for £500. Of those that 
remain we would call attention to “ Playing ’Possum,”—a wild- 
cat or American lynx worrying an opossum, which has clewed’ 
itself up in a ball; ‘‘ Fast as Fate,” a death-struggle between a 
boa constrictor and a panther; and as an example of masterly 
composition especially, to the ‘‘ Coyote and Raven” quarrelling: 
over the carcase of a buffalo. But in fact, there is nothing here 
which will not repay attentive study. Mr. Kemeys is a constant 
worker, and is at present, we understand, engaged upon an illus- 
tration of the song, ‘‘ Did You ever Catch a Weasel Asleep?” 
which bids fair to render classic that unassuming piece of 
doggerel. J. 


BOOKS. 
—_———_. 
FRIEDRICH VON GENTZ.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 


THERE have been few characters offering such strange psycho- 
logical phenomena as Friedrich von Gentz. In him was to be 
found a union of the elevated and the mean, of intellectual vigour 
and physical softness, of vehement daring and sybaritic volup- 
tuousness, that constituted a most perplexing array of human 
incongruities. Amongst the strangest features in Gentz’s life is 
the varied range of his influence. It has, indeed, happened more 
than once that ready wit and practised faculties have secured 
the public countenance for statesmen, though the owner of these 
qualities was a man of notoriously dissipated habits, and con- 
spicuously prone to rakish life on a scale in excess of his ostensible 
means. The social success attending Gentz was, however, not 
confined to the degree of familiarity not unfrequently accorded 
with an air of condescension by the great to a useful instrument. 
Destitute of all advantages from birth or connection, in conduct @ 
reckless scapegrace, a middle-class libertine with the splendid 
tastes of a magnate and, the salary of a clerk for his whole fortune, 
affected by an irresistable passion for the gaming-table, Gentz 
throughout life lived on terms of intimacy and equality, not merely 
with a gay society, the most aristocratically exclusive in Europe 
since that of the French Monarchy—the eociety of Vienna—but. 
also with the most select spirits of Germany, who were fastidious" 
on the score of intellectual interests and wsthetic affinities. 
While Gentz was the cherished associate of fashionable Austrian 
Princesses and ‘hail fellow, well met” with both men of pleasure 
and diplomatic grandees—even with the mighty Metternich he 
did not speak in the tone of an obsequious parasite—he also 
maintained an ardent intimacy with persons like the caustic and 
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independent Varnhagen, and what is still more remarkable, 
he was regarded with the warmest friendship by Rahel, 
one of the loftiest and purest natures that ever breathed. 
The fact is that in Gentz there was embodied a double and 
quite incongruous nature, for with a pusillanimous sensuous- 
ness and an effeminate voluptuousness that were the flagrant 
negation of all physical heroism, he yet retained a mental vigour 
of extraordinary keenness and brilliancy, as well as an unflagging 
force of joyous jest and cordial-mindedness, that beamed to the 
end with boyish brightness. What is most wonderful in Gentz’s 
career is how this man, admittedly out at clbows, the slave of 
sensual passions, notoriously ready to take valuable presents, 
acquired the confidence of a class of men by their training and 
calling the most cautious in giving it. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that though not delicate in his actions, Gentz was 
yet wholly incapable of treachery. He wanted money terribly, 
and took it when offered, where those of a finer fibre would have 
deemed the offer an insult, but there is not a shadow of evidence 
that he ever tooka bribe to do something against his duty towards 
those he served. His was a coarse morality, but not a venal im- 
morality, and as by vigour of mind and readiness of wit he had 
acquired singular influence with Metternich, so Gentz became the 
general depositary of confidence from grave diplomatists in all 
countries, who considered Metternich the central organ in the 
political system, and accordingly prized above all things 
a channel for direct communication with him. It is of this 
peculiar confidence that the present volume furnishes striking 


ness of the unmistakably brilliant talents of Lord Strangford. 
The tone of his correspondence with the confidant of Metternich, 
while he was acting as the official mouthpiece of the policy directed 
by Canning, can only be declared astounding. Take, for instance, 
this extraordinary effusion, the italics being in the original :— 

‘* My dear friend, I write these hasty lines in the most confidential 





reliance upon your honour and secrecy, in the conviction that they will 
| meet no other eye than yours. You willinfer...... that my credit 
| here is dead and buried, with a Greek epitaph inscribed on its monu- 
ment. This, however, is not the case. The principle of vitality is still 
strong; like an English mastijf, I require a great deal of killing, and I 
still think that in spite of Lord Byron, of the Greek Committee, and of 
(but names are unnecessary), I can hold out a little longer. It is, 
however, indispensable, to make the Liberals of England see into what a 
situation they have thrown me, and to what risks British influence, and 
with it the influence of the Alliance at Constantinople, and eventually 
the peace and happiness of the world, are exposed by their inconceivable 
folly. Where is all this to stop? This isa frightful question. But it 
is one which every man of common-sense is now called upon to ask 
those who can answer it. Butwho are those who can answer'it? What 
has the world been doing for the last five-and-forty years? In what 
road has progress been making. Those who can answer these questions 
ought to be aware of the only answer that can be given to my preceding 
question,— Where is English Liberalism to step? In the ruin of all 
that is respectable, valuable, and sacred !” 

And the Ambassador winds up by communicating to Gentz a 
report from our Resident at Ithaka, with the hint to have it 
made public, as likely to put a spoke in the wheel of Greek 
sympathisers. ‘‘I am very desirous that this statement should be 
published with the writer’s name. It is indispensable to give a 
démenti to the abominable falsehoods that the Mavrocordato party 
have circulated, and which have completely duped all Europe. 








evidence. It comprises letters from statesmen of all countries, | : ‘ , E I 
and exhibits a subaltern in the Austrian Chancellery receiving | But do not compromise me.” It is at times said that English 


the most confidential intimations of what was in process of | diplomacy has lost the efficiency it was distinguished for in the 
Can it be, however, deemed possible that any ser- 


gestation, and of what was troubline the minds of those days of yore. ‘ P ’ . 
engaged in weaving the world’s destinies. The correspondence | Vant now in the diplomatic service of this country could so forget 


covers the period between the years 1823-9, and relates exclu- | himself as to write anything approaching to these reflections on 


sively to the matters connected with the Greek Revolution and | 
the Russian movements which culminated in the ‘Treaty of 
Adrianople. 

In this volume we find letters from many diplomatists, in- 
cluding some curious ones from Lord Strangford and Sir 
Robert Gordon, but the most interesting are those of Prince | 
Metternich. We have here his confidential outpourings in re- | 
gard to men and things, indeed the most characteristic records of 
this statesman’s inner thoughts that have as yet been given to 
the world. It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the 
union of the Continental Powers for the repression of popular 
movements inaugurated by the Holy Alliance was first loosened by 
Canning’s indisposition to intervene in Spain, and by the policy 
of Russia in sympathy with the Greek insurrection. Austria, 
who until then had looked on the Czar as a twin-brother, now 
began to fear him, and at the same moment she was startled 
by the attitude which England, her old comrade in arms 
from Napoleonic times, took up under the ascendancy of 
Canning. The political structure reared in 1815 was sud- 
denly being assailed by serious shocks, and diplomatic rela- 
tions had already been broken off between Turkey and Russia 
when we find Gentz seeking to work on Lord Strangford, then | 
English Ambassador in Turkey, to bring his influence to bear on 
the Porte in a sense conformable to the Holy Alliance principles, 
and so practically contrary to the spirit of his instructions. 
The letters in this volume from this clever and versatile, but far 
from reliable diplomatist are indeed curious compositions, though 
they can hardly be read by an Englishman without uaiennat 
sensations. Gentz’s estimate of Lord Strangford’s character is | 
expressed in the following words, addressed to the Austrian | 
Minister in Constantinople, for his special enlightenment :— 


“From my knowledge of Strangford,” writes Gentz, “I should be 
disposed to believe that it would bo more flattering to his ambition to 
terminate complications with the Porte in the sense of the Alliance, 
and to seek to gain for himself in Vienna and St. Petersburg the reputa- 
tion of a chief instrument in so meritorious a result, than to enter | 
upon a@ new career which would reverse his whole previous position, | 
and even deal a heavy blow to his political reputation. I believe this 
the more, as I know of a surety that Strangford does not wish, nay, | 
judging from several expressions, has a lively horror of a declared 
separation of England from the Continental alliance, and specially so | 
in furtherance of a system that would stamp the British Government | 
as the formal protector of a criminal revolt. Still I do not attach undne 
weight to this impression of mine, inasmuch as, to begin with, Strang- 
ford is a man of no fixed and reliable character, but much more one who 
is liable to turn his undeniably great mental capacities to every quarter | 
of the compass, just as circumstances may make it desirable. ..... 
And as Strangford is a master, as in many arts, so also (when he thinks 
it necessary) in that of dissimulation, he cannot be watched with suffi- | 
cient closeness.” 





the spirit animating his Government, and moreover, to address 


them to the intimate counsellor of a Cabinet with which it is 
far from being at one? Nor let it be supposed that the 
above extract is singular in its character. Lord Strangford’s 
letters appear to us to be all through couched in a tone at glaring 
variance with what is due to the proprieties of a responsible 
position, and to furnish damning testimony to the correctness of 
Gentz’s estimate of his character. When his lordship found it 
at last incumbent on him to go home, nominally on leave, he 
sought to strengthen himself for what was awaiting him there by 
an interview with Prince Metternich, which he solicited in this 
characteristically undignified appeal to Gentz :— 

“ Being quite aware of all that awaits me in England, and of the 
battles which I shall have to fight there (arriving, as I shall, at the very 
moment when this diabolical Greek question will be in full fury), I 
wish to be well armed for the combat, and I know of but one armoury 
where I shall find good and efficient weapons. Need I say, after this, 
that I wish in the strongest manner to have the incalculable advantage 
of a personal communication with the Prince and with you before I go 
to England? Cannot this be effected? I am persuaded that with the 
invaluable notions which I shall glean from you both, I might, on my 
appearance in Downing Street, render some service to the good cause; 
in other words, to the cause of common-sense and right principles. . . . 
I will not afflict you with a lecture on politics, all I will trouble you 
with is the sincere expression of my regret that they should have been 
in such a hurry at St. Petersburg respecting the Greek question. I 
find by a letter from Bagot that conferences have actually begun.” 


Lord Strangford was transferred to St. Petersburg. His stay 
there, however, was very short, and during the Conferences in that 
capital he was actually excluded by Canning’s instructions from 
admission to what was being transacted by the special Envoys, 
who were first Mr. Stratford Canning and then the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The former on his way to St. Petersburg passed through 
Vienna, and here is what Gentz wrote about him, not without 
contrast to his expressions in reference to Lord Strangford :— 


“ Glad as 1 am to see him depart, I yet have again made the obser- 
vation in Stratford Canning, that with an Englishman one always can 
come to conclusions up to a certain point, however erroneous may be 
the basis on which he takes his stand. I at least am not frightened at 
Englishmen, not even at the most cunning. The only thing which can 
frighten me in the existing situation of things, which I do fear above 
everything, is the overbearing self-will, the incalculable starts, the 
febrile humours, the unbearable conceits, the insolent tone, and the 
hidden shallows in the policy of the Russians. By years and long 
experience I have learned to contemplate the worst political combina- 
tions with a certain calmness, but I open hardly a despatch or the 
smallest letter from St. Petersburg without an involuntary anxiety 
overcoming me. We are, with this Court, on a footing of sugary inti- 
macy, and so it must be; yet I have always ringing in my ears the 
words of Lucretius, ‘ Medio de fonte leporum surgit amari aliquid, quod 
in ipsis floribus angat.’” 


| The sentiment thus expressed in reference to Russia is repeated 





Unfortunately, an inordinate amount of vanity, coupled with a/ on divers occasions; the most interesting portions of the volume 
singular indifference to accuracy, materially impaired the useful- ' are, however, certain utterances from Prince Metternich, in letters 
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which throw a remarkable light on the feelings and the views of 
that statesman in connection with political matters that told with 
capital effect on the turn of events in Europe. To these we shall 
return next week. 





NEW IRELAND.* 

Mr. Sciurvan’s New Ireland is only the Old Ireland of other 
writers. It is not a description of an utopian scheme as to what 
that country will or ought to be, after the style of the New 
Atlantis. Mr. Sullivan has not written a dry, abstract disquisition 
on the political and social changes in progress on the other side 
of the Irish Channel; nor has he added another to the long list of 
political-economical monographs on his country. We should, 
indeed, have been glad to read anything, be it a Home-rule ser- 
mon or one of the custo, ary peeans on the prodigious growth of 
pigs and cereals, from his pen respecting Irish affairs. But we 
much prefer what he has actually given us, a loosely-connected 
series of sketches or narratives, drawn chiefly from his personal 
observation. For nearly thirty years Mr. Sullivan has played 
a part in Irish political life; he has had rare opportunities 
for knowing his countrymen; he is one of the most eloquent 
spokesmen of a large body of them; and it depends in some 
degree on Mr. Sullivan himself what the New Ireland willbe. We 
may at once explain what he means by the verbal conceit, “‘ New 
Ireland.” In his view, his country has been completely trans- 
formed since 1848. Precedents drawn from anterior times are 
now as much to the point as precedents drawn from the reign of 
Brian Boru. Education has revolutionised society; sectarian 
animosities are cooling down; Catholic constituencies return 
Protestants, and by-and-by, perhaps Protestant constituencies 
will return Catholics. The ‘‘ Black Forty-seven ” destroyed the 
Old Ireland of Mrs. Hall and Carleton. It was not all gain; 
the sacredness of the family tie was broken by experience of the 
workhouse; many kindly customs and openhanded ways and the old 
universal air of cheerfulness disappeared, in that terrible shaking 
and rending of society. But the sharp, bitter experience brought 
greater providence and forethought; it infused into the character 
of the Irish peasant greater steadiness and resolution; and it is 
manifest that Mr. Sullivan thinks that his country issued from 
the furnace of trial stronger and better than it was. 

And it is in this sanguine strain in which Mr. Sullivan writes 
throughout. He admits, for instance, that the Land Act has 
opened up a new era for Ireland; that though the restraints on 
capricious eyictions by an unfeeling, reckless landowner are cobweb 
bonds, evictions of the old ruthless character—evictions such as 
Mr. Scully carried out at Ballycohey—are hardly likely to recur. He 
owns that the Irish Church Disestablishment has been beneficial 
not merely to the country at large, but to the Irish Episcopal 
Church. The bulk of the Irish people have now actually entered 
into public life; they have attained political manhood ; and ‘‘ the 
political power of Ireland has passed for aye from the custody of 
leaders, managers, and proxy-holders.” Mr. Sullivan tells us that 
he writes for Englishmen, and it is only fair to say that he does 
not at every pause in his narrative seize the opportunity to read 
us a lecture on our miserable shortcomings, our insolence and in- 
capacity as a nation, and our wickedness in being the countrymen 
of Cromwell. There is a very visible desire to be fair, and to 
see both sides of every question. Mr. Sullivan is aware of his 
own natural ardour, and he tries to keep it within bounds. But 
it will break out occasionally, in spite of himself. ‘I have been 
cool—quite cool, but take care—don’t put me in a frenzy,” says 
the simmering Sir Anthony Absolute ; and Mr. Sullivan is so far 
like that character that he mutters words of calmness when he is 
all on fire with indignation. 

To one fault of more importance we must advert. Mr. Sulli- 
van much exaggerates the merits and ability of many of the actors 
in the movements of ’48, the Phoenix Conspiracy, and Fenianism. 
His geese are all swans; under his pen every one becomes re- 
markable ; and the eye of the reader is dazzled by the galaxy of 
unknown Irish celebrities who blaze out from Mr. Sullivan’s pages. 
Some of his heroes and heroines cannot but strike one as very 
common-place prodigies. For instance, we are introduced to a 
Nationalist poetess, Miss Eva Mary Kelly ; a long extract from 
one of her poems, ‘* The People’s Chief ” is given ; and we are 
asked to join in admiring suck ungrammatical gibberish as this, — 

‘Tho leader of the world’s wide host guiding our aspirations, 

Wear thon the seamless garb of Truth, sitting among tho nations; 


Thy foot is on the empty forms around in shivers cast, 
Woe crush ye with the scorn of scorn exuvial of the past.” 


Another poetess, known as ‘‘ Speranza,” and declared by Mr. 





* New Ireland. By A.M. Sullivan. In2yols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 





Sullivan to be ‘‘ the Madame Roland of the Irish Gironde,” wrote 
in the Nation an article which, we are told, ‘glowed with fiery 
invective,” and was, ‘‘in fact, a prose poem, a wild war-song.” 
While this was being read by the Attorney-General in the course 
of the trial of Gavan Duffy for high treason, a voice from the 
ladies’ gallery cried, ‘I am the culprit, if crime it be.” It was 
‘* the voice of the queenly Speranza.” When Mr. Sullivan comes 
to speak of the leaders of the Fenian movement, he exalts Kick- 
ham, O’Leary, and Luby in terms of admiration which sound a 
little extravagant when applied to men whose capacity chiefly 
consisted of a limited power cf talking incendiary nonsense, and 
who, as Mr. Rutherford shows, were quite unworthy successors of 
the actors in 48. Stephens figures as a sort of hero in these 
pages ; Mr. Rutherford has stripped all romance from him, and 
exhibited him as a mere charlatan plotter. 

Much of the book is a narrative of events in which Mr. Sullivan 
was an actor, or of which he was an eye-witness. He was a 
spectator of all the horrors of the ‘‘ Black Forty-seven,” and in his 
narrative there is an entire absence of that rhetorical tone, we had 
almost said flourish, which marks some of the chapters, and stamps 
them as efforts of sensational reporting. The pages devoted to the 
‘¢ Black Forty-seven ” are very different. The narrative is vivid, 
simple, and pathetic. The destruction of the potatoe crop in 
1845, the renewal of hope, and the frantic energy shown by the 
peasantry in tilling the land once more, form a touching picture. 
‘<'They worked as if for dear life. ‘The pawn offices were choked 
with the humble finery that had shone at the village dance or the 
christening-feast, the banks and the local money-lenders were 
besieged with appeals for credit. Meals were stinted, backs were 
bared, anything, anything to tide over the interval of the harvest 
of Forty-six.” But it was the harvest of Forty-six which sealed 
the doom of the poor people. ‘‘ The last desperate stake for life 
had been played,” says Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘ and all was lost.” Here 
is one picture :— 

“ Blank, stolid dismay, a sort of stupor, fell upon the people, con- 
trasting remarkably with the fierce energy put forth a year before. It 
was no uncommon sight to see the cottier and his little family seated on 
the garden fence gazing all day long in moody silence at the blighted 
plot that had been their last hope. Nothing could arouse them. You 
spoke ; they answered not. You tried to cheer them; they shook their 
heads. I never saw so sudden and so terrible a transformation.” 
While refusing to call the famine, as some Irishmen do, ‘a 
slaughter,” Mr. Sullivan charges the Government with very grave 
responsibility. Their exertions were ‘fatally tardy and inade- 
quate,” and afterwards ‘‘the blunders of precipitancy outdid 
the disasters of excessive deliberation.” The Government, when 
appealed to as early as October, 1848, to open the ports, refused. 
Lord John Russell declined to listen to remonstrances and en- 
treaties. Mr. Sullivan loses, in his indignation, sight of the 
justice and essence of the case. He does not see that, with all 
their blundering, the English Government and people were 
generous and liberal beyond precedent. One of the schemes of 
the Government was to set up public soup-boilers on the road- 
sides, and dispense charity therefrom ; and here is Mr. Sullivan’s 
comment on the scheme :—‘‘I doubt if the world ever saw so 
huge a demoralisation, so great a degradation visited upon a once 
high-spirited and sensitive people.” Now, is there not some un- 
friendly perversity in all this? How was it possible at once to 
give liberally and promptly to starving multitudes, and to 
preserve quite unimpaired their sense of self-respect ? 

Mr. Sullivan is also drawing on his own experience when he 
speaks of the Phoenix Conspiracy. He, it is well known, took a 
prominent and not inglorious part with respect to it. As one of 
the Grattan Nationalists, he opposed it vigorously in the Nation, 
to the great displeasure of the secret leaders, who, speaking of 
their defeat, declared ‘‘ it was Sullivan and the Nation that did it 
all.” When Fenianism was being hatched he came into conflict 
with its fosterers, and one gentleman, named Mr. Mooney, writing 
from San Francisco, denounced him as no true Irishman, because 
he disapproved of landlord assassination, intimating that Mr. 
Sullivan had touched him in his tenderest point. We gather 
from this book for the first time that Mr. Sullivan took 
an important part in another episode of Irish history. It 
seems that he was in some degree responsible for the pro- 
posal to raise an Irish Brigade to aid the Pope. It was he who 
made the proposal to the Roman Court, and it was to him that 
the Chamberlain of the Holy Father came in order to ascertain 
what Ireland could do in the matter; and Mr. Sullivan seems to 
have given advice and assistance which, we presume, he can re- 
concile with his duties as a peaceful citizen. 

He tells once more the story of Father Mathew and his total- 
abstinence crusade, with all the enthusiasm of one who had 
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known and listened spell-bound to the preaching of the eloquent 
teetotaler. He gives a rather curious anecdote of the way in 
which ‘*the Apostle of Temperance” was converted to the cause 
of total abstinence by the ‘sturdy Quaker,” William Martin, of 
Cork. Mr. Sullivan—who, by the way, never omits an oppor- 
tunity of speaking well of the Quakers—says that one day when 
visiting the hospital, Mr. Martin made a powerful appeal to the 
young priest on the subject of the great curse of intemperance 
among the poor. ‘For some days,” says the text, “ Father 
Mathew considered the whole subject seriously. One morning, 
as he rose from his knees in his little oratory, he exclaimed aloud, 
‘Here goes, in the name of God!’” Mr. Sullivan presents the 
sad side of the picture. The enthusiastic friar was not 
a good man of business. ‘‘He had established, extended, 
and maintained an organisation such as no managing execu- 
tive in these days could work without enormous pecuniary re- 
sources, and regular revenues for the purpose he had none whatever. 
He seemed to take little thought of financial ways and means ;” 
and owing further to the failure of a promised legacy from Lady 
Elizabeth Mathew, ‘‘ Father Mathew found himself haunted by 
the tortures that dog the debtor’s path.” The good, hard-work- 
ing priest seems to have broken down under the pressure of 
anxiety and disappointment, and, saddest trial of all, he lived to 
see much of his good work undone. The moral enthusiasm, as is the 
case in most sudden revivals, died out in great measure, and the 
panic which followed brought back in a deplorable manner the 
evils that Father Mathew’s crusade had seemed to have exter- 
minated. ‘In the track of the Government relief staff, and 
especially ‘ licensed’ by law, the drink shops reappeared, and to 
a large extent reconquered what they had lost.” 

We confess that we take with no small reservation Mr. Sulli- 
van’s theories and opinions. They are over-coloured and charged 
with exaggeration. We cannot accept, for instance, as entirely 
correct his ideal representation of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, which he would have us believe to be 
an almost unmixed good. He is most satisfactory when he is 
telling incidents of Irish life, or quoting examples of the astute- 
ness of the illiterate but not uneducated Irishman. Here is one, 
which relates to an Irish pilot, who had failed to satisfy the 
captain of an Indiaman that he could box the compass, and who 
asserted that he could box it in Irish :— 

‘*¢ Well,’ said the captain, after a pause, ‘let me hear you do it in 

Irish.” He, correctly enough, reflected that in almost any langnage 
one could detect whether the words would follow with such similarity 
of sound as north, north-and-by-east, north-north-east, north-east-by- 
north, and soon. But old Jack Downing was just as sharp as the cap- 
tain was keen. Often and often at Mrs. Crowley’s public-house on shore he 
had heard sailors ‘ box the compass,’ and thongh he could not attempt the 
task, he knew how it sounded to the ear. ‘ Yes, to be sure, sir; I'll do 
it for you in Irish,’ and he forthwith began in homely Gaelic to recite— 
‘My grandfather—my grandmother—my grandfather’s grandmother— 
my grandmother’s grandfather—my great-great-grandfathor—my : 
—‘Stop, stop,” shouted the captain, perfectly convinced. ‘I see, my 
poor fellow, I had wronged you: take charge of the ship.” 
Here is a sample of the religious instruction prevalent in remote 
Torry Island,—a state of things, by the way, not very creditable to 
the Father Casey referred to. A young islander had crossed to the 
mainland, in order to procure a dispensation of marriage from the 
bishop :— 

“ Tho bishop thought it right to assure himself as to the knowledge 
on the islander’s part of, at all events, the cardinal points of the 
Christian doctrine. ‘How many gods aro there,my good boy ?’ his 
lordship asked in Irish.‘ Well, great and holy priest,’ replied the 
islander, ‘in Blasketmore we have but one, but ’tis very likely there 
may be more than that in this great big world here.’ Father Casey was 
directed to give the Blasketmore man a few days’ catechetical instruction, 
and then admit him to the matrimonial bond.” 

We do not see why Mr. Sullivan bas introduced into his book 
thrilling chapters on ‘‘ The Arbuthnot Abduction” or the suicide 
of Mr. Sadleir. These incidents are told in a manner much too 
akin to the style of Mr. Hepworth Dixon to be pleasing to every 
one, and they do not illustrate the life or manners of ‘‘ New 
Treland.” In his account of the clearings, he relates adventures 
which vie with anything told by Mr. ‘Trench ; but they, too, have 
not much to do with the real theme of the book. We much 
prefer to read that portion that tells us, by reference to the fate 
of the Kingstowns, the Gorts, and many other families, the events 
which made the Encumbered Estates Act necessary, or describing 
the growth of the Tenant-Right agitation. When the book 
reaches a second edition, Mr. Sullivan will do well to erase some 
mannerisms. He need not, for example, write on the supposition 
that a recital of the whole muster-roll of his heroes’ names gives 
importance thereto, and that Mr. Dillon and Mr. Moore have a 
cubit added to their stature by being called John B. Dillon and 
George Henry Moore. 





AUGUSTIN COCHIN.* 

Ir is annoying, when we have to review so interesting a book as 
this, to be compelled to notice little blemishes which attention on 
the part of the translator, printer, and publisher ought to have 
vemoved ; but this kind of drudgery is too useful to be shirked. 
Mr. Augustus Craven is, we presume, so accustomed to French, 
that he does not know what is idiomatic English and what is not. 
This, for example, is not a correct English sentence :—‘t England 
had inaugurated universal exhibitions, and France was not dis- 
posed to leave her the exclusive honour of a similar enterprise.” 
The following are not sound English expressions,—a ‘ necro- 
logical article ” (for obituary), a ‘‘ candidacy,” ‘‘ our transcendent 
publicists’ (in the sense, as shown by the context, of transcend- 
ental), “the suscitated committees,” an ‘‘ill-begotten sum” of 
money. It grates on one’s sensibilities to be told not to despair 
‘‘like those who have no hopes,” and who that respects his 
aspirates can hear, without a slight shudder, of eloquence of ‘ an 
higher order”? Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s reader ought not 
to have let these things pass. 

Augustin Cochin was one in a group of eminent person- 
ages, in which figured Montalembert, Lacordaire, Perreyve, 
and Ozanam, who have obtained an honourable place in French 
and in European history, by zealously and disinterestedly 
striving, for upwards of half-a-century, to combine fidelity to the 
Roman Catholic Church with enthusiastic acceptance of the 
libera! and progressive ideas of modern civilisation. ‘They were 
admirable men, sincere, intrepid, passionately benevolent, and of 
shining parts, but characterised by a fervour of enthusiasm, a 
power of hoping, a tendency to believe all the world as noble as 
themselves, which caused them to underrate the difficulty of the 
problem which they attempted to solve, and which go far to 
account for what must clearly be called their failure as a party. 
Religion, on the one hand, and liberal ideas on the other, seemed 
to them so irresistibly fascinating, so unspeakably beneficent, so 
obviously in harmony with each other, that they exultingly pro- 
claimed an alliance between the two, and took it for granted 
| that all rational persons would unite to celebrate the wedding. 
They were mistaken. They found themselves between the fell 
points of mighty opposites. Their mecd from the Radical 
and the atheist was scorn, from the Ultramontane hatred. 
‘‘ Religion alone,” wrote Augustin Cochin in his twenty-fourth 
year, ‘is the sovereign teacher of duty.” Christianity was to 
secure that the Government should respect the people, and that 
the people should respect authority. ‘‘Idie,” said M. Cochin at 
forty-eight, ‘‘ victim of the vicissitudes of the Church and my 
country.” And of all the disappointments and pangs which 
broke his heart, none perhaps was quite so bitter as that occa- 
sioned by an article in the Univers, written apparently with 
the express purpose of blasting his political career, and describing 
him as **a liberal Catholic, a rebel to the Syllabus.” Antagonist 
parties want not deferential acknowledgment or sympathetic 
advice, but blind, thorough-going, narrow partisanship. It is to 
the honour of Montalembert and his friends that they could be 
blind partisans neither of the Papacy nor of its foes, and their 
history as a party exhibits with nice felicity of illustration the 
difference between words and things, between abstract principles 
and concrete interests, in defining the limits of political co- 
operation. 

Nothing is so easy as to write out general propositions to which 
people will assent, but when a thing is to be done, it can be done 
only in one way. Few, for example, would call in question 
the general propositions in which M. Cochin and his biographer 
express their belief in the power of religion to promote harmony 
in social arrangements. ‘‘ No social state so urgently requires the 
infiltration of Christianity into the masses as democracy; the 
more a man is free from earthly restraints, the more he stands in 
need of heavenly checks. When morality disappears from the 
consciences of individuals, tyranny makes its appearance in their 
codes; when moral order does not reign paramount in a demo- 
cratic community, anarchy is close at hand, and despotism follows 
on the heels of anarchy.” How foolishly disputatious would be 
the person who should maintain the contradictory of such truths! 
‘“‘ Christianity and liberty are the two poles of the moraland political 
world.” What essayist might not take that for his motto? But 
wher it had to be decided, yea or nay, whether public instruction in 
France should be committed to the religious Orders, the specific 
emergency could be met only by a specific vote. M. Cochin and his 
party voted for the religious Orders, and all who, in the matter of 











* Augustin Cochin. By Count de Falloux, of the French Academy, Translated 
from the French by Augustus Craven. London: Chapman and Hall, 1877. 
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education, accentuated the liberty rather than the Catholicism, | ‘‘ On this list, he occupied nearly the centre; buta ‘ conciliation’ 
the knowledge rather than the religion, drew sharply aside from | Was effected on his behalf between the clericals and the atheists ; 
such allies. In like manner, there could be no political co-opera- | both parties unanimously agreed to expunge his name, and he 
tion between those who held that the Republic of France ought | was not elected.” In 1871, M. Cochin declared himself ‘too 
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to restore the Pope, and those who held that the Pope and the 
Romans ought to be let alone. It was all very well for the organ 
of Liberal Catholicism to talk of the temporal power of the Popes, 
*¢ not as an instrument of sovereignty, but as a sovereign instru- 
ment of civilisation ;” the out-and-out Liberal could see, in the 
replacement of the Pope by the aid of French bayonets, nothing less 
than a palpable and gross offence to freedom. 


Catholic to succeed in Paris, too liberal to be elected in any 
Catholic district.” The union which it had been the hope and 
|the ambition of his life to promote had proved imprac- 
| ticable. He died soon after writing these words, and the 
glance which from his death-bed he cast upon the future of his 
country was one of deep despondency. In an unfinished 
letter, addressed to M. Thiers, he entreated that statesman to 
stick tomonarchy. ‘‘ The Republic,” he said, ‘‘ has been murdered 


We are not surprised that politicians who, at each successive 
application of the practical test, were found on the side of | by its own offspring; the horrors of 1793, the imbecility of 1848, 
priest and king, should give mortal offence to all those French- | and the crimes of 1870 have buried it for ever.” M. Cochin’s 
men who sympathised with Cavour, and to all those Frenchmen | intellectual force had not been sufficient to enable him to perceive 
who sympathised with Garibaldi ; but it is not quite so easy to | and understand the settled determination of France to have 
understand why a party which, on all critical occasions, voted as | done with dynasties, monarchical and imperial, and therefore 
the Ultramontanes wished, should have been at least as cordially | he could not estimate the stability and strength of the 
detested, at least as bitterly reviled, by them as by the| Republic. Decisive intellectual force was what he always 
Radicals. Nothing could be more cruelly contemptuous than | Jacked, but on the moral side he was unimpeachable. ‘The Count 
M. Veuillot’s attacks upon M. Cochin. The idea of M. Cochin’s| de Falloux, his present biographer, formed an extremely high 
being named Ambassador to Rome was declared to be an insult | opinion of his talents, and gave him a seat on the Commission of 
to the Pope, though it might not be intended as such. If M- | Public Instruction when he was still quite ayoung man. Among the 
Cochin, said his assailant, was a Catholic, he was “something else | members of the Commission was M. Thiers, who, we are told, 
besides.” He was ‘sufficiently insinuating to receive the bread | was Ly no means displeased to hear M. Cochin spoken of as 
of life in Montalembert’s chapel, and to break political bread with | ««q Catholic Thiers,” and used, perhaps with some touch of 
M. Quinet.” $6 Liberal soap,” said M. Veuillot, with more force than irony, to express admiration for the facility with which M. Cochin 
gracefulness, served well to ‘lubricate the passage from a principle | could pass from financial and other worldly questions to “ the 
to a post,” and to whitewash mass-goers who were ‘‘anxious to enter contemplation of eternal truths;” but when, twenty years 








the academical and political taverns.” All this could mean only that 
M. Cochin was a hypocrite and traitor, selfish at heart, and pre- 
served from clear consciousness of his hypocrisy by mere feebleness 
of thinking faculty. There is not a shadow of doubt that M. Cochin 
was honest, disinterested, high-minded, and devout; it is almost 
as certain that the editor of the Univers believed himself to be 
saying of M. Cochin what was substantially true. The explanation 
seems to be that, though voting with the Ultramontanes, M. Cochin 
spoke with the Liberals. His words gave umbrage to the one 
party, his acts abruptly separated him from the other. We can 
hardly imagine that if M. Veuillot had known as much as this 
biography reveals of M. Cochin’s heart-felt devotion to Catholicism, 
—if he had read those notes in which M. Cochin describes his in- 
terviews with the Pope, and the enraptured humility with which 
he knelt before the Pontiff, kissing the pontifical feet and hands, 
—if he had observed with what quick facility M. Cochin accepted 
appearances in guarantee of the beneficence of the Pope’s Govern- 
ment, and in refutation of the calumnies of Lord Palmerston and the 
Siécle, and with what delighted readiness he detected ‘‘ a slave, yes, 
a real siave,” a Hindoo, whom the English Protestant, ‘‘ Colonel 
R.,” was carrying away from his native land, and who.“ sleeps at 


afterwards, M. Thiers was at the head of the French Government, 
and his Minister of the Interior recommended M. Cochin for 
Mayor of the Central District of Paris, M. Thiers declined to 
accept him, graciously remarking at the same time that he 
founded great hopes on his “‘ young friend.” M. Thiers, we fancy, 
meant that M. Cochin was one of those who are promising 
young men at twenty-five, and continue promising young men 
at fifty. Surely, however, it is much to be able to say of any one, 
as can be said of M. Cochin, that his personal disinterestedness, 
his purity of character, his elevation of aim were admitted by his 
bitterest antagonists, even by M. Veuillot. 





‘“ ETCHINGS FROM BLAKE.” * 
Tuer exhibition of Blake’s works at the Burlington Street 
Fine-Arts Club has evidently so far increased the public interest 
in his extraordinary productions, as to deserve to be credited 
with this instalment of what we may unhesitatingly describe as 
veritable transcripts of some of the paintings and drawings of the 
great Art-mystic. Mr. William Bell Scott is in every way 
worthy to deal with such works as those of Blake. He became 





his chamber-door on the ground, and has only permission to eat 
once a day,”—if M. Veuillot, we say, had known all this, it is 
scarcely conceivable that he should have clung to the belief 
that M. Cochin was but a sham Catholic. ‘‘I came here,” | 
wrote M. Cochin from Rome, ‘‘ to increase my faith, and I regu- 
late my journey accordingly. I have, therefore, carefully com- 
menced by opening wide the gates of my soul, in order to give free 
access to admiration. I refused to listen toa single political or 
critical conversation until I had received the Pope’s blessing, 
humbled myself before the remains of the true cross deposited by 
the Empress Helena in the Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme, listened to the music on Good Friday in the Sixtine | 
Chapel, visited the tombs on the Via Appia at sunset, feasted my 
eyes on the ‘ Transfiguration’ in the Vatican, and admired the 

contents of Overbeck’s studio.” Might not a man who thus pre- 

pared himself for discovering British slaves and unmasking 

Palmerstonian fabrications have stormed the fortress even of M. 

Veuillot’s confidence? But the editor of the Univers had not 

access to M. Cochin’s private correspondence, and took the 

vaguely-generous expressions in which, in his articles in the 

Correspondant, he referred to modern society, and the exuberant 

faith which he avowed in the facility of reconciling the Papacy 

and progress, to evince a much more lax and sentimental allegiance 

to the Church than M. Cochin cherished. 

The result, at all events, was that M. Cochin fell between two 
stools. The implacable Veuillot, with truth enough to be ruin- 
ously damaging, could describe him as ‘citizen Cochin, a Repub- 
lican for ever, who offered himself to the electors of Paris on the 
list of ‘conciliation,’ at the head of which figured the citizens | 
Quinet, Hugo, Louis Blane, and other good Catholics,” and could | 


thus, with pungent irony, estimate the success of the scheme :— 





known to us first by his Steps in the Journey of Prince 
Legion, published in 1851, a series of slight but delicate and 
original designs, exhibiting not merely a satirical view of modern 
life, but much of that kind of moral and spiritual insight which 
distinguishes a peculiar class of artists from all others, a class to 
which belonged Mr. Scott’s brother David, whose early death was 
an irreparable loss to imaginative art, in which William Blake 
must be allowed to rank among the greatest. Mr. W. B. Scott 
is to be thanked that he does not refuse his best labour and de- 
votion to the reproduction of the works of other artists. He has 
shown these in his etchings from the Life of Albert Diirer, pub- 
lished by him in 1869, and now we have to thank him for the 
eight etchings and two lithographs from Blake’s paintings and 
drawings just published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in a thin 
folio volume. 

Mr. Scott’s selection may be accepted as fairly representing 
Blake as an artist, and as exhibiting his peculiar modes of con- 
ception and his better methods of execution, except, indeed, so 
far as colour is concerned,—a considerable exception, it must be 
admitted, the extent of which cannot be understood till more of 
the coloured works shall be published, or shall find their 
way into our occasional exhibitions or public galleries. But 
it must be borne in mind (and Mr. W. B. Scott’s brief and 
sensible introduction confirms us in saying this) that it is almost 
impossible, and scarcely fair, to treat Blake merely as an artist, 
for no canons of criticism which sre usually applied to other 
artists can be strictly applied to him. Of many of his produc- 
tions a republication cannot be expected, or even desired. Poet, 
mystic, or seer, to him language itself was an inadequate instru- 
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ment, and words could not suffice for his imagery ; and thus he 


| time with a selection of three or four designs only from the “ In- 


broke through the bonds of verbal expression, and projecting his | ventions of the Book of Job ”—perhaps the most complete as 


unutterable visions into strange forms and stranger colours, 
mingled his pictorial marvels with his rhapsodical text, 
and so produced the so-called prophetic books, which are 
a puzzle or a plague to nearly everybody. For the eluci- 
dation of these arcana a new literature is growing up, which 
aims to justify the recognition of one more mighty spiritual 
product of the much-abused eighteenth century. Of this 
side of Blake’s genius, however, we do not here intend to 
speak. He is presented to us in these etchings as an artist and an 
illustrator of books, and particularly of Milton’s Paradise Lost, for 
which several series of designs appeared at the Fine-Arts Club 
Exhibition. Four of the ten plates are from one of these sets, being 
those numbered 7 to 10; the first three being etchings ; the last, 
unfortunately as we think, a lithograph merely. The four subjects | 


well as the best known of William Blake’s works—how impos- 
sible it would be to gather from them any idea of the unity of 
plan which runs through that marvellous set of designs,—of the 
perfect manner in which the interlocutors and events of the 
sacred drama, the celestial agents, the subjects of description and 
contemplation are at once so kept severally distinct, and yet so 
blended in the successive designs, as to produce a vivid repre- 
sentation of the story and a marvellous commentary on its con- 
tents! There are at least two complete sets of Blake's illustra- 
tions of Paradise Lost and one or more of Paradise Regained, and 
we hope that an entire series may yet be published by as con- 
genial and careful a transcriber as Mr. Scott. 

Of the remaining designs in these elegant folio covers we have 
not left ourselves much space to speak. They are various in 


are “The Creation of Eve,” “‘ Adam and Eve in Paradise,” The | their styles, and exhibit, as far as possible, the wide range which 


Temptation,” and ‘‘ Eve’s Dream of the Redemption.” The most | 
powerful of these is the third, but from our recollection of the 
Burlington Collection we imagine that Mr. Scott has not chosen 
the finest version of this subject, namely, that described as No. 
75 g. in Mr. Rossetti’s catalogue of coloured works, in the 
second yolume of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. But this is 
a fine work and very striking, scarcely lacking for im- 
pressiveness the weird colouring of the original picture. 
The etching of ‘‘ The Creation of Eve” is most delicate, and 
her rising form exquisitely tender. The vigour with which 
the scene of wedded love in Paradise is rendered approaches the 
exuberance and warmth of colour which Blake’s pencil has im- 
parted to the original drawing. The figures of Satan and the 
serpent hover over the loving pair, and shadow forth their fate. 
But the more we wonder at these intensely vivid artistic creations, 
the more do we ask how far they can be regarded as illustrations 
of Milton’s poem? In a sense they are, but with a difference, 
which is, perhaps, best expressed by Blake himself, who, recount- 
ing to a friend how Milton had appeared to him and conversed 
with him, said, ‘‘ I tried to convince him he was wrong, but Icould 
not succeed. His tastes are Pagan; his house is Palladian, not 
Gothic.” We had a singular confirmation of this contrast while 
showing these illustrations to afriend, quite competent to form an 
opinion, and who said, ‘‘ These are medizval designs.” And in fact, 
the difference we are seeking lies in this distinction between the 
classic or renaissance element in which Milton thought and wrote 
and the archaic forms, unrounded and intense, in which Blake 
both saw and expressed the forms of things. Compare the polite 
and insidious discourse between Eve and the Serpent, in the 
ninth book of Paradise Lost, with Blake’s ‘spirited, sly snake,” 
enfolding his beautiful victim, as he presses the fatal fruit into her 
mouth. Observe the unwarranted introduction of Adam into 
the picture, his back turned to the action, and his attitude of 
terror at the ominous signs of approaching storm. The whole 
design, a central tree, with all the actors grouped about it, might 
be found without surprise among the carvings on some corner or 
capital in one of our cathedral churches. But how much more 
than a mere illustration or secondary design does the subject 
become in Blake’s hands! He shows us the direct operation of 
evil in body and soul, in man and nature, and leaps as if by 
intuifion to the essence and result of the event which the poet, 
bound by rules of taste and obedience to classical authorities, 
draws out with so much detail and circumstance. The subject 
of the second design is no less vividly compressed and presented. 
Fruits and flowers, glowing with congenial beauty and ripeness, 
deck the marriage-bed of our first parents ; while over their heads 
hovers the ruined Archangel, entwined about with the serpent to 
which he is imparting his fatal purpose. If illustrations of poetry 
are to be restricted to a pictorial imitation of the scene as the 
poet has exactly described it, these etchings err both in difference 
and in excess ; but we accept them for the sake of both, when the 
difference and excess are themselves no less the results of genius 
than the poetry which they in the widest sense inform and illus- 
trate. But for the better understanding of Blake’s illustrations 
of a work like Paradise Lost, we require to have a whole 
series before us, and though we have many things to 
be thankful for in the present collection, we cannot but 
regret that a requirement which was some time back ex- 
pressed in our columns—to have one of the Milton series 
published complete—yet remains unsatisfied. By means of a 
complete set of illustrative designs, we should be able to find out 
the general method of the designer, and also to obtain an in- 
teresting comparison between the literary and pictorial treatment 
of a common subject. Suppose we were presented for the first 





the artist’s works cover. The first of these is a family group 
ascending to heaven, the forms very sweet and flowing, with 
a trembling, vibrating movement, such as Blake used so fre- 
quently to represent spiritualised human forms. It is, however, 
a fragment of a larger design, and probably from one of the 
many pictures the artist drew of the Last Judgment, and 
one of which is included in Schiavonetti’s series of illustra- 
tions to Blair's Grave. The second design is a very striking 
representation of the Deluge—a dark, seething sea, under 
a troubled sky, barely relieved by the arc of a rainbow 
—both suggesting immensity in an impressive manner. The 
absence of any human element in the scene (unless the rain- 
bow may serve by association to give the subject a human interest) 
adds to a feeling of the void amounting to the sublime. The little 
picture called ‘“‘ Help” in The Gates of Paradise is not unlike this 
design ; it is equally simple, but it has a different and a sharper 
pathos. We pass over the grotesque ‘‘ Elephant,” which we could 
havespared from the series without much regret, to ‘‘ The Nativity,” 
an etching of very great power, and in which the attempt to 
deal with light and shade has been made with no little success, by 
an artist who must have had in his mind the rare effects exhibited 
in the master’s best works, and notably in the ‘“ Inventions of the 
Book of Job.” The halo of glory about the new-born child, and 
the light of the Star, seen of those “in the East,” which sheds 
its mild splendour into the travail-chamber where the feeding oxen 
share the narrow room, are well brought out by the etcher, who 
has had to transcribe his effects from a painting wrought, if we 
remember it correctly, in deep and strong colour. The nove 
manner of Blake’s treatment of a subject which the old painters 
may be said to have worn out must strike every one as an in- 
stance of the artist's originality. Why is the next design called 
“St. Matthew”? It realises to us the idea of Ezekiel, with the 
dreadful roll presented to him by the hand of the angel. Surely 
it is the prophet, looking with terror on the written scroll, rather 
than an apostle receiving plenary inspiration. Yet Blake's bold- 
ness would not shrink from including the parchment and its 
writing as part of the miraculous revelation. In Rossetti’s cata- 
logue this drawing appears as one of a series of three Evangelists, 
and there may therefore be authority from the artist for its present 
name. It is a simple and noble design, and is admirably rendered. 
‘The last of the series now to be briefly noticed is not the least charac- 
teristic design of the set. It represents the Mother of Abominations. 
We will not attempt to describe its terrible force, or the serious 
purpose in it, which removes it far above the merely grotesque. 
It isa fine specimen of the power of the artist in delineating 
images of evil. Of this kind a good instance occurs in the ‘* Wife 
of Bath” in Blake’s ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,” an engraving, we 
take the opportunity to say, that ought to be republished, for it 
is the best pictorial representation of the immortal group, and 
worthy to adorn the walls of a library of English literature. 





THE LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE.* 

Tux second and concluding volume of the Letters of Thomas 
Erskine has now been published, and according to our judgment, 
the world is greatly enriched by the possession of it, At the 
same time, we will not disguise our deliberate opinion that the 
representatives and friends of this great inaugurator of the Third 
Scotch Reformation would have better provided for the Catholic 
canonisation of his name, and would have better served the cause 
of spiritual progress, if they had entrusted Dr. Hanna with the 
responsibilities of a genuine biography, instead of restricting him 
to the comparatively mechanical task of an editor. 
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Mr. Erskine, so far as appears, kept no diaries, and in 

striking contrast to his earlier and fervid activities in the 
oral and printed promulgation of his beliefs, from 1840, the 
date at which the correspondence of the present volume com- 
mences, till his death in 1870, he gave no sign to society at large. 
He wrote, however, during this interval of silence towards the 
public an immense number of letters to friends, both at home and 
on the Continent, It was determined accordingly that these letters 
should supply the place of a life. Of course many of these are 
supremely interesting, as they could not fail to be, especially those 
to Dean Stanley, to Thomas Carlyle, to Miss Wedgwood, to Dr. 
Ewing, and Dr. M‘Leod Campbell. But during the time that 
these delightful communications were being despatched, Thomas 
Erskine was living a devout, noble, and sober life, a life of scholarly 
leisure, alternating with the kindliest of social intercourse. Partly 
from the notes of friends, and partly from his own personal 
acquaintance, Dr. Hanna, could have supplied vivid represen- 
tations of this theological heresiarch and exemplary laird. 
The subject was unique, combining so much intellectual subtlety 
and driving force, so much reverence with so much delicate but 
pervasive humour; and Dr. Hanna, now a veteran in literature 
and an able narrator, would have done it ample justice. But 
he modestly accepted the situation of editor only, and conse- 
quently the volume is here and there just a trifle heavy. [If 
smaller minds repeat greater ones, greater ones repeat themselves, 
and Dr. Hanna had no alternative but that of refusing the 
editorship, or of prefixing his name to a vast amount of tautologi- 
cal matter. But the present volume is not merely a collection of 
letters, and it is a great source of satisfaction that, though the 
hands of the editor have been tied, he has received and has been 
authorised to publish the reminiscences of three friends of Thomas 
Erskine from which the world at large will learn what manner of 
man he was, both in society and in the retirement of Linlathen ; 
and these friends are Miss Wedgwood, Principal Shairp, and 
the Dean of Westminster. Of their respective contributions, 
we have only space to say that they complement each 
other, that they are all of them admirable, and that we have 
no manner of doubt that the reader will not be satisfied with a 
mere cursory perusal of any of them. Miss Wedgwood has done 
special service by recording in her journal the following 
sentences :— 

“TI went on to ask him if he did not feel that this was specially the 

time to assert this true character of the Bible, against the mistaken idea 
of its aceuracy. I do not feel very clear of his answer; he seems 
always so much attracted to the one thought of the righteousness of 
God, and onr right attitude as mere recipients of that righteousness, 
that it seems difficult for him to avert his attention from it enough to 
think of anything that has no direct connection with it. I said, ‘Do 
‘we not want now to be delivered from an infallible book, as in the 
time of Luther from an infallible Church ?’ He said that certainly an 
infallible book was just the same kind of evil as an infallible Church. 
But he seemed to think that his one great truth—the recipioncy of 
man as moral rightness—was somewhat imperilled whenever this book 
was rejected as infallible,—that when men turned away from it, it was 
sometimes as wanting something of their own.” 
Miss Wedgwood has here struck the unresolved nebula in 
Erskine’s speculations. He restated with great clearness, with great 
conclusiveness, and with his unusually felicitous power of illustra- 
tion, the old affirmations of George Buchanan and of Robert 
Barclay respecting the internal Word, and he was roused to 
almost passionate utterance because he saw all round him how 
the Scriptures, instead of being regarded as sent to us to 
brighten and nourish the light within, had become a bushel 
under which the light was hidden. It was to him a self-evi- 
dent proposition that mere authority is valid for all creeds alike, 
and consequently for none, and that the sure way to dishonour 
the Bible was not to submit its statements to the judgment and 
the conscience, The relation, however, which the Scriptures, as a 
whole, sustain to Revelation was never, so far as appears, a question 
with Mr. Erskine himself. His contention was mai. ~~ this,—that 
until the Biblical statements were sealed with the a,roval of our 
conscience, they were to us merely a “letter which killeth.” No 
doubt these principles of Mr. Erskine, when carried to their 
logical conclusion, necessitate a much deeper review of the con- 
tents of the Bible than is implied in our conscious acquiescence 
in its central affirmations, but he seems never to have been aware 
of the open-sesame power of the key which had been put into his 
hands. We make this affirmation while gratefully recognising the 
concessions concerning the fallibility of the Bible on secondary 
matters contained in his very valuable posthumous volume entitled 
the Spir:tual Order. 


In these days, when a heavy cloud of Sadduceeism is passing 


nescience, to look seriously at the life of this remarkable layman. 
There is, a priori, no more ground for distrusting the conclusions 
of a professional theologian than there is for distrusting the con- 
clusions of a professional geologist. But whether justly or not, 
considerable suspicion, among certain sections of society, attaches 
to any exposition of the principles of Christianity by a clergyman. 
No such suspicion can be entertained for a moment in the case of 
Thomas Erskine. Moreover, his ‘‘ heredity”—his grandfather 
being the well-known author of the Justitutes of Scottish Law—as 
well as his own legal experience, specially qualified him for the task 
of sifting and weighing evidence. Again, his private fortune 
rendered it a matter of no consequence to his outward comfort 
whether society accepted or condemned his utterances, and so far 
as the moral courage is concerned of deliberately encountering 
the prejudices of a whole nation, Erskine showed that he pos- 
sessed it. It is scarcely possible for English Churchmen, with 
their wider and more catholic creed, to form a conception of the 
boldness demanded of the man who ventured to affront the 
favouritism inherent in the Presbyterianism of his country by his 
unqualified announcements touching the ‘‘ freeness of the Gospel” 
and the meaning of the sacrifice of Christ ; while his later teach- 
ing regarding the light of Christ within each human soul, and the 
ultimate triumph in all men of the light over the darkness, implied 
a yet greater readiness to hazard a religious ostracism, Erskine 
would never have hesitated in frankly proclaiming any conclusions 
which seemed to him inevitable, either from the laws of nature, 
the records of history, or the facts of human consciousness. The 
rooted beliefs of this devout laird were not merely habits of 
opinion, or mental clothes-suits for him, but integral portions of 
his life, and is it altogether illogical to imagine that in his his- 
tory one sees an illustration of the divineness of the old words, 
‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God?” 

Dr. Hanna has not only enlivened his pages by the reminis- 
cences already alluded to, but he has been permitted to publish in 
them one or two letters from Thomas Carlyle himself. In these 
the reader will learn the relationship which existed between the 
venerable seer of Chelsea and the venerable saint of Linlathen, 
and with an extract from one of these, written when a great 
sorrow had penetrated the hearts of the two friends, this notice 
may appropriately be brought to a close :— 

“ Chelsea, February 12, 1869. 

“ Dear Mr. ErsKine,—I was most agreeably surprised by the sight of 
your handwriting again, so kind, so welcome! The letters are as firm 
and honestly distinct as ever; the mind, too, in spite of its frail 
environments, as clear, plumb-up, calmly expectant, as in the best days; 
right so; so be it with us all, till we quit this dim sojourn, now grown 
so lonely to us, and our change come! ‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy will be done, —what else can we 
say? The other night, in my sleepless tossings-about, which were 
growing more and more miserable, these words, that brief and grand 
prayer, came strangely into my mind, with an altogether new emphasis; 
as if written, and shining for me in mild, pure splendour, on the black 
bosom of the Night there; when I, as it were, read them word by word, 
with a sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness 
of composure which was much unexpected. Not for perhaps thirty 
or forty years had I once formally repeated that prayer; hay, I never 
felt before how intensely the voice of Man’s soul it is, the inmost aspira- 
tion of all that is high and pious in poor Human Nature, right worthy 
to be recommended with an ‘ After this manner pray ye.’” 





THE BLACK-BOOK OF THE ADMIRALTY.* 

Tue recent publication of the fourth and last volume of the col- 
lection of medizval sea laws which have been issued under the 
title of the Black-Book of the Admiralty should not be passed over 
without a short notice. Whether these volumes are referred to 
for the sake of the original matter which they contain, or for the 
sake of the admirable introductory essay prefixed to each volume 
by the editor, in each case they are of wide interest, not only to the 
lawyer, but also to the ordinary student of the medieval manners 
and customs of England and ofall parts of Europe. For there is no 
portion of early English history less accurately known than that 
which is connected with the maritime condition of our country. 
Much as we pride ourselves upon being lords of the sea, we are very 
well content to take this as an accomplished fact, without going 
into the historical portion of the subject. But to return to the 
works before us, these volumes have been published at varying 
intervals ; the first appeared so long ago as 1871, and the last at 
the beginning of the present year. And this very lapse of time 
between the publication of the first and fourth volumes has been 
productive of a fact not without a certain curious literary interest. 
The Black-Book of the Admiralty was, or rather is, a compilation 


* The Black-Book of the Admiralty, with an Appendix. Edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C., D.O.L. Published by the Authority of the Lords Comm f 








over the British mind, it might at least give pause to dogmatic 
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of the leading sea laws of the middle-ages, and of the early rules of 
practice in the Court of Admiralty, after it had begun to obtain 


a distinct civil and criminal jurisdiction in maritime matters, | 


drawn up for the use of the Judge of the Court. At the time 
when Sir Travers Twiss first commenced his labours, the old Black- 
Book described two centuries ago by Dr. Exton, Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court, as containing “ ancient statutes of the Admiralty, 


to be observed both on the ports and havens, the high seas, and | 


beyond the seas, which are engrossed upon vellum in the said 


book, and written in an ancient hand, in the ancient French | 


language” (The Maritime Diczologie, bk. ii., c. xi.) was missing 


from the Admiralty Registry. Accordingly, Sir Travers Twiss | 


was obliged to collate various manuscripts contained in the 


library of Doctors’ Commons, in the British Museum, and in the | 


Bodleian Library, which were supposed to contain the sub- 
stance of the Black-Book, in order to arrive at its contents. But 
before the publication of the third volume, the real Black-Book 
was discovered by accident at the bottom of a chest, among a 
number of private papers which belonged to the late Registrar of 
the Admiralty Court. This discovery at once put an end to the 
various suppositions as to whether any of the known MSS. was the 
original Black-Book, and restored to the world a very valuable 
specimen of and guide to early English maritime law. 


But we may say here that it must not be supposed that the | 


whole of these four bulky volumes contains this Black-Book 
only. Their value arises in a great measure from the variety of 
their contents. They comprise the various judgments and customs 
of the sea acknowledged as law in Northern and Southern Europe, 
as wellas the maritime rules of great commercial medizval towns, 
such as Bruges and Dantzig, and of an English town, such as 
Ipswich, whose former commercial importance has long been lost 
sight of in the modern growth of Liverpool and other seaports. 
Nevertheless, Ipswich had once had its own code of maritime 
law—Le Domesday de Gippewyz it was called—and possessed, 
as early as the reign of King John, a Court to administer the 
Law Merchant between strangers and between burgesses and 
strangers, and a Court that sat from tide to tide to administer 
the Law Marine to passing mariners. Among the mass of 
material which this book presents to the reviewer, there is all 
the difficulty of choosing this or that part, but it may be well 
to offer some remarks on the actual Black-Book. The Black- 
Book itself was probably written, or rather the materials which 
it contains were copied into a book, not earlier than the reign 
of Henry VL. it is generally supposed by a person of the name 
of Roughton. The first portion is clearly the most ancient, and 
consists of ordinances and articles of inquiry, in the old French 
language. The division of these is fourfold, but they all 
touch on the duties of the Lord High Admiral of England. 
This part is in fact a very elaborate code of rules for the guidance 
of this official in his maritime office. Thus the second article 
directs how a census of the ships-of-war should be taken by every 
admiral on his appointment. ‘ Item—The Admiral ought after- 
wards, with all the haste he can conveniently, to write to all his 
lieutenants, deputies, and other officers whatsoever, throughout 
all the sea-coast through the whole realm, to know how many ships, 
barges, bilanders, and other vessels-of-war the King may have in 
his realm, when he pleaseth or need shall require; and of what 
burthen they are, and also the names of the owners and possessors 
thereof.” Part C, again, deals almost entirely with the criminal and 
civil jurisdiction possessed by the Lord High Admiral, and is note- 
worthy as containing the first apparent starting-point of the 
civil jurisdiction of this once powerful officer. This gradually losing 
its exceptional character, became, from a power arbitrarily exer- 
cised by a maritime commander, one of the duties of a separate, 
but still a municipal tribunal, which in 1873, by the most recent 
of the changes in the legal system of this country, was com- 
pletely incorporated with the ordinary tribunals of the land. The 
article in question is of sufficient interest to be cited in its 
entirety,—‘‘ Item—Any contract made between merchant and 
merchant, or merchant or mariner, beyond the sea or within the 
flood-mark shall be tried before the admiral, and nowhere else, by 
the ordinance of the said King Edward and his Lords.” (Black- 
Book, Vol. I., p. 69.) The ordinance here alluded to was one 
made by Edward I. at Hastings. From this point a great 
jealousy may be traced, continuing throughout the whole of 
the legal history of England, between the Common-law 
Judges and the civilians who practised in or presided over the 
Admiral’s Court. Attempts were made from time to time completely 
to take away the jurisdiction of the High Court of Admiralty, and 
it suffered so much under these repeated attacks, that until it 
revived, owing partly to the abilities of Lord Stowell, and partly to 


modern enactments, rendered necessary by the increase of modern 
commerce, its jurisdiction, once so important, was rendered of 
little real avail, But the whole of these articles, most of which 
space will not permit us to quote, show not only the exceptional 
power possessed by the Admiral, but afford very natural reasons for 
the hostility with which bis Court came to be regarded, even when 
| the opportunities of exercising its most oppressive powers had 
passed away. The powers, for example, possessed by the Admiral 
to arrest vessels for the king’s service were exceedingly arbittary, 
‘and he had the most extensive jurisdiction over the sea fisheries 
of the coast. 

If a man erected dams and weirs fitted with nets, the admiral 
could order them to be pulled down, and the offender to 
pay a large fine to the Crown. Such powers as these, harshly 
| exercised as they no doubt frequently were, not for the purposes 

of justice, but for the sake of the fines which they brought into 
| the purse of the king or of the admiral, must certainly have caused 
| the jurisdiction enjoyed by this commander to be regarded as 
contrary to the comparative freedom which persons enjoyed when 
| they did not fall within the maritime law, and as an invasion of 
| the rights which were universally possessed by Englishmen, in & 
free trial before the ordinary tribunals of the country for other 
than so-called maritime offences. It is true that persons trie@ 
before the admiral could also be tried before twelve jurors, but 
| there was a wide difference even with this safeguard between & 
trial before a great noble who presided over what was essentially 
| not at first an ordinary civil tribunal, and an arraignment before- 

a competent judge and jury. 

This same part contains also a transcript of the Laws of Oleron, 
| which are general maritime regulations for the guidance of 
_ mariners upon all questions connected with shipping. These laws: 
are now, with the light of recent research thrown upon them, 
clearly not, as was for a long time popularly supposed, rules pto- 
| mulgated at the Island of Oleron by Richard I. on his return 

from the Holy Land. In all probability, they were granted to 
the citizens of Oleron by the Dukes of Guienne, before the island 
| passed into the possession of the British Crown, for no doubt they 
contain the laws and customs of the sea as known at a time very 
far anterior to that when the latter were introduced into 
England. This is easily accounted for, since the vague 
principles of maritime law generally acted on were formu- 
lated first of all in the tables of sea laws issued by the mari- 
‘time Courts of the great medieval seaports of Amalphi and 
Barcelona. But it is quite clear also that the introduction of 
these laws in a precise form into England was the means of bring- 
_ing once for all into the jurisprudence of this country those mari- 
time principles the first distinct beginnings of which are visible 
_in the Rhodian sea laws, and which have become familiarised to 
| English lawyers by the judgments of Mansfield and Stowell. 
Those who desire to follow out what has here been briefly indi- 
cated ha¥e ample means in the mass of material to be found in 
the volumes before us, aided by the learned and accurate criticisms 
of the editor. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NEW YEAR'S BOOKS. 

Science and Literature in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the 
Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix. (Bickers.) This handsome volume 
(the reader will notice the name of the publisher to whom it has been 
| transferred) completes the author’s work on the “ Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance.” In some respects, it excels its three predecessors; the illas- 
trations, thirteen of whichare full-page chromolithographs, executed with 
peculiar skill and success, are copious and excellent, and the style is 
| vigorous and lively. It is evident, however, that the subject is one with 
| which the author is not fully competent to deal. That he should look 
| at things from a French point of view is not to be wondered at, but it 
| has a peculiarly unfortunate effect when the subject is science, and 
| still more so when it is literature. Dante has a paragraph assigned 
to him, Chaucer only a few lines, in which we are told that 
his imitation amounted to plagiarism. In truth, the subject 
was too vast for the space which was allotted to it; and not even 
the most cosmopolitan impartiality could have done equal justice 
to all. Cosmopolitan impartiality, however, is not a French virtue, and 
certainly is not to be found in M. Lacroix. A still more serious fault 
is indicated by words which strike one with blank amazement, even. 
when proceeding from the most bigoted Romanist. “The Reformation, 
it must be said, was everywhere fatal to language and literature”! Was 
there ever anything said quite so absurd? Yet M. Lacroix has heard 
of the Elizabethan poets, and he can appreciate them. For pictorial 
effect, both as regards pen and pencil, this is a noteworthy book, but, 
it is needless to say, its literary judgments are not to be trusted. 
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On another page we read that Tasso was “equal to Homer.”. 
Children’s Toys. 
and lucidly written, of the principles on which children’s toys produce 
the results which entertain their owners. The first chapter deals with 
some of what are called “ philosophical” toys. The occasion which 
these give for scientific explanation is obvious, but the author does not 
limit himself to these. 
eufficient fullness; but on most subjects he is all that could be desired. 
The “tumbler,” for instance, gives him an opportunity of explaining 


the law of gravitation ; the peashooter finds itself, to its surprise, made | 


the vehicle of a briof lesson on dynamics; balls, tops, kites, &c., 
become in turn the subjects of discussion, and the conclusion of | 
the whole is “A Glance at a Soap-bubble.” As a text-book in 
the hands of a parent or teacher, or as one that may itself be) 
given toa boy or girl of the more studious and intelligent kind, this 
volume is highly to be commended. 
‘The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or, How to Become a Wizard. 
By Robert Houdin. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Professor 
Hoffman. (Routledge.) M. Houdin begins with a description of his 
residence, with the ingenious contrivances for purposes of utility and 
amusement with which he had filled and surrounded it. Then, after a 
brief survey of the history of conjuring, he proceeds to give practical 
instructions for the performance of numberless tricks, first laying down 
‘the ‘general principle” on which the art is to be exercised,—one of 
these principles being that no “conjuror would for one moment dream 
of employing confederates among the audience.” Any one who has a 
moderate “use of his hands” (that is, a gift absolutely essential and 
not given to all) can obtain a fair skill, quite enough to amuse a home 
audience. Professional skill in this, as in all other things, demands the 
whole attention, and excellence in conjuring is of course a gift asitis in 
‘generalship or literatare. But for all that we can learn from a book, this 
volume may be safely recommended. The style is remarkably lively and 
clear. Heroes of North African Discovery. By N. D’Anvers. (Marcus 
Ward.) This is a volume full of interesting and valuable reading, com- 
piled by Miss D’Anvers out of the long list of authors which we find 
on the first page. The first chapter speaks of ancient discoverers, and 
gives a summary of what has been recorded on the subject (we presume 
that in the sentence “ between 264 and 122 B.C., Polybius, the historian, | 
was sent by Scipio to explore the West Coast of Africa,” 264 stands for 
164). Then follows a chapter on ‘‘ Early Travels of the Christian Era,” | 
Afterwards we have notices of more recent explorers. Brace, who may be | 
called, not for reasons of priority, but from his unusual qualifications 





for the work, the “ father of African discovery,” has a chapter to him- | 


self. Mango Park has, as he deserves, a yet larger notice. Passing 
over the names of Burckhardt, Denham, Clapperton, the Brothers 
Lander, and Bartle, we come to the explorers of these days, | 
Burton and Speke, Schweinfiirth, Sir Samuel Baker, &c. Justice 
is done to the labours of all, and the result is a book which is a | 


real acquisition to the library of travel. We must not forget to mention | 





(C. Kegan Paul.) This is an explanation, pleasantly | Flag Lieutenant: 


He does not treat the “doll,” we think, with | 


With this may be mentioned | 


we and trust, than interest the casual reader.—The 
a Story of the Slave Squadron. By S. Whitchurch 
Sadler, R.N. (Marcus Ward.) This is an exciting story of adventure 
by sea and land, the details of which it is not necessary to submit to 
| any strict criticism. The “ flag lieutenant” was evidently born under 
| @ lucky star. His successes in dealing with slavers, his hairbreadth 
escapes, and his good fortune generally are not beyond what a man 
may at least hope for; but who could expect a commodore to take his 
very pretty daughter for a voyage for the very purpose, it would seem 
(though the result surprises him), of bringing about a delightful love- 
| history ? But we would not be understood as saying a word in dis- 
| paragement of what is really a very entertaining and thoroughly 
| wholesoma book for young readers. Coralie ; or the Wreck of the 
6 Sybille, by Charles H. Eden (Marcus Ward) is another tale of the sea. 
Here the author has taken as the foundation, or rather the suggestion of 
his story, the history of La Perouse, and the fate of the frigates 
‘ Astrolabe ’ and * Boussole.’ He has given in his preface some extracts 
from the book in which Captain Dillon related his discovery of the 
remains of the lost expedition (all traces were lost from 1788 to 1825). 
All this is very interesting, and we could wish that we had had more of 
it, as it is probable that Dillon’s book is not accessible to the general 
reader. The story itself, in which the author allows that there is more 
fiction than fact, is sufficiently readable. It begins with one love-story 
and ends with another, and the interval is occupied with attractive 
adventures. Incle Philip: a Tale of Boys and Girls, by Stella 
Austin (Masters), has for its purpose to hold up for our reprobation 
the ways of thinking and acting of “ strong-minded women.” “Uncle 
Philip” is a country parson whose quiet home is invaded and oc- 
cupied by a family consisting of five boys and one girl. The girl 
has fallen under the influence of a friend who belongs to the class 
which Miss Austin so much dislikes. And doubtless, if she is a fair 
specimen, they are much to be disliked. But hore is the question,—all 
who rebel against the conventionalities which hamper the life of women 
are not such as the Leonora who is the heroine’s bad angel, and there 
is much danger lest a condemnation which is deserved by the irreverent 
| and undutiful should fall also upon those who cultivate the virtue of 
 Sidbepeiniense. Happily, however, the book is not wholly occupied with 
the subject of Miss Noel’s misdeeds. Her brothers are also described, 
and they are admirably sketched,—real boys, and very pleasant ones 
too. Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. (Religious Tract 
| Society.) A very fair attempt to combine amusement and instruction. 
| We are introduced to certain boys at school, and an interval having 
elapsed, meet them again in after-life, Tho first part is decidedly the 
best, and if we have to choose among the characters, we have a de- 
cided preference for Mr. Sparrow. —A Saturday's Bairn, by ‘ Brenda” 
(John T. Shaw). Here wo have one of those romantic contrasts between 
the extremes of good and bad fortune that are so captivating to young 
We first see the heroine in a miserable court in St. Giles’s, and 
It requires, indeed, a strong faith 


hope 





| 





” 





| 





| 


readers. 
leave her in affluence in Crabhaven. 








that it is illustrated by an excellent map, which gives the route followed | to accept the strange circumstances that lead to this revoiution; but 
by the principal travellers both in North and South Africa, With this | this being granted, the story is a good one. Meta and Musgrave, Lord 
may be mentioned Heroes of Discovery: Livingstone, Park, Franklin, | Warrington’s two children, are very well described, though there are 
Cook, Magellan, by Samuel Wiseman (Oliphant), “a new edition, with | traces in the style of that worship of a lord which is said to be one of 
portraits.” The life of Livingstone is carried on to the end, the fable | the national characteristics. Talent in Tatters ; or, Some Vicissitudes 
that he was killed in 1866 having been removed for the true story of | in the Life of an English Boy. By Hope Wraythe. (Griffith and 
his end. We may also take this opportunity of noticing a book which | Farran). “Little Tim ” rises from being a ragged boy, only one degree 
deals with a kindred topic, Nyassa, by E. D. Young, R.N. Revised by | removed from a beggar, to the position of 2 gentleman “ educated at 
the Rev. Horace Waller. (Murray.) Mr. Young went out in charge | Eton and Oxford.” He is helped, indeed, by a relationship which all 
of an expedition which was to explore Lake Nyassa for a site on which a | street-boys are not fortunate enough to possess; but his own good sense 
proposed mission of the Free Charch of Scotland and others, in memory | and high principles are his chief assistants. All this is told in a simple 
of Dr. Livingstone, should be established. The result is this profoundly | unaffected way, and makes an interesting little story. The Home of 
interesting book. Mr Young had charge of a steamer (called the | Fiesole, with a Sketch of the Life and Times of Savonarola, by the 
*Tlala,’ after the place where Livingstone died), which was to be trans- | Author of “ The Children of Seeligsberg” (John F. Shaw). It was a 
ported to Lake Nyassa. The accomplishment of this task occupies the | bold venture to sketch Florence in the days of Savonarola, but the 
main place in the earlier portion of the book. We quite agree with the | author has achieved fair success, with the help of an interesting narra- 
author in thinking it an extraordinary thing, and very creditable to the | tive of private life which she has entwined with the story of Florentine 
African race, that after employing eight hundred men as porters to carry politics. Stories of Girlhood; or, the Bush and the River, by Sarah 
the portions of the steamer, and that “over a road which furnished at | Doudney. (Cassell and Co.)—Here are two stories and a slight sketch, 
almost every yard 1n excnse for an accident, or a hiding-place for a | all of them beyond the average of merit in this kind of writing. The 
thief or deserter,” and after a journey of sixty days he ‘had every- | same praise may be bestowed upon the illustrations, some of which are 
thing delivered up unmolested, untampered with, and unhurt,” and that | very nicely drawn.——Pixie’s Adventures: the Tale of a Terrier. 
‘very man was “merry and content with his well-earned wage.”| By N. D’Anvers. With Twenty-one Illustrations by R. H. Moore. 
Altogether, the author’s impressions of the African race are most |(C. Kegan Paul.)—Pixie tells his own story by the help of one Bruno, 
favourable. It is the Arab slave-dealers who demoralise them. Very | mastiff, a kind of dog which, as is well known, possesses the ac- 
interesting is the account of the exploration of the Lake, a dangerous | complishment of writing. It is not very romantic or varied; the most 
service, on account of the fearful storms which sometimes “raise | thrilling incident, perhaps, being Pixie’s escape from belay stoned to 
@ sea which could only be found off the Agulhas Bank in the | death by boys. But it is prettily and pleasantly told, in just the style 
Atlantic.” We can only hops that the ‘Ilala’ will always be | which we might imagine to be appropriate to a terrier, and with quite 
handled with the same good seamanship which saved it more than | natural indications of conceit and other foibles of the class. Another 
once from imminent wreck. The author is a strong advocate for vigorous good point of the book is the gentle way in which it suggests, rather 
measures in putting down the inland slave-trade. A small armed force than directly enforces, kind treatment of animals. Might we be 
on the Lake would do it, he thinks, most effectively. Why should not, he allowed to suggest that chicken-bones were not the best article 
asks, some English gentlemen who dwell at home “ with glowing health | of diet for Pixie, and that he was lucky to escape without in- 
4nd boundless wealth” undertake the task, 2s James Brooke under- | ternal injury from them? The illustrations are very good.—— 
took the civilisation of Sarawak? We have to thank Mr. Young | Rosabella ; a Doll's Christmas Story, by “ Auntie Bee” (Routledge), is 


i* pretty little tale, in which the author enters with genuine sympathy 
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into the way in which girls attribute life to their favourite dolls. 
*‘ A Goodwill :” a Collection of Christmas Stories, by Mark Grey Pearse 
(Wesleyan Conference Office), is well described by its title. They all work 
the idea suggested hy the famous “ Christmas Carol.” A publican gives 
up his trade of selling poison, a litigious farmer abandons a contemplated 
lawsuit, a squire plays the part of King Wenceslas in the carol. These 
are the seasonable stories which Mr. Pearse tells to amuse and instruct us. 
——Lost in a Bush ; or, Black Harry, by Robert Richardson (Oliphant), 
tells us how a young English boy was shamed into better feelings by the 
fidelity and affection of an Australian native. The Three Wishes, by 
M. C. R., author of “ Little Lisette,” &c. (Griffith and Farran), is a 
pretty story of a woman’s life, All in a Garden Green, and Talk of 
a Sheet of Pauper, by Elizabeth C. Nain (Marcus Ward) are fairly suc- 
cessful studies in the manner of Hans Christian Andersen. Polly 
Wyatt ; or, Virtue its own Reward (Oliphant) has not a very happily 
chosen second title. It really is the story of a young woman who 
marries, not without misgiving, a lover who has once been a frequenter 
at the public-house, and finds that old habits once formed are not often 
permanently broken off. Among other stories of the instructive 
kind may be mentioned Sybil Grey, by Mrs. Perring (Routledge). 
Gideon Brown ; a True Story of the Covenant, and of the Persecution in 
Scotland, as Related by Himself, edited by Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
(Oliphant), is the reprint of an article which appeared in All the Year 
Round seven years ago. It is strange that any one should have 
supposed, as we learn from the preface to have been the case, that this 
quite modern prose was written by Daniel Defoe. Story after Story 
of Land and Sea, Man and Beast, by the Author of “ Cheerful Sundays” 
(Daldy and Isbister), is a collection of anecdote, adorned with illustra- 
tions, some of which are very pretty. Little Mary's Friends; or, 
Country Pets and Pastimes, by Annie Whittem, with illustrations by 
Harrison Weir (Griffith and Farran), is the story of a child’s life among 
eountry scenes. The Will-o’-the- Wisps ; a Tale, translated from the 
German by Elizabeth S. Simon (J. C. Pearce, Southport), is a fairy- 
story of the sentimental kind, in which the translator seems to have 
done her best with not very promising materials.-——We have also to 
mention Bible Wonders, by the Rev. Richard Newton (Nimmo); and 
from the same author and publisher, Rills from the Fountain of Life, and 
Bible Jewels. Among new editions and reprints, we have to mention 
Narrative Poetry for the Young (Routledge), a collection of 
poems described by the title, and written, for the most part, by 
well-known authors. It is adorned with eighty illustrations by the 
Brothers Dalziel. The Poetical Birthday Book, by the Countess of 
Portsmouth, is a book the first edition of which we have already 
noticed, in which each day has its passage of verse, with a blank 
space for the names of friends who may happen to claim it as their 
birthday. Lady Portsmouth’s selections are made in excellent taste, 
and if they aro not always appropriate, it will be the fault of the per- 
sons, not the verses. This is an “illustrated edition,” the illustrations 
being a photograph for each month of some well-known picture. 
Hymns for Infant Minds, by Ann and Jane Taylor (Routledge) is an 
old favourite which is sure of welcome. The Christian Year. (Rout- 
ledge.) We cannot say much for the illustrations of flowers which are 
meant to adorn this book. Our Sailors: Anecdotes of the Engagements 
and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy during the Reignof Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and Our Soldiers, both by Mr. William H. G. Kingston 
(Griffith and Farran) have each reached their “eighth thousand.” 
Sacred Streams ; the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible, 
by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. (Hodder and Stoughton) appears in a 
new edition, “revised by the author;” and Litde Davy’s New Hat 
(Routledge), by Robert Bloomfield, author of “ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
Fairy Circles: Tales and Legends of Giants, Dwarfs, Fairies, Water- 
‘Sprites, and Hobgoblins, From the German of Villamaria. With 
numerous illustrations. (Marcus Ward and Co.) This is a book of 
really original tales, told with much skill and pathos. We have not 
ready anything better in its way for a long time than the striking tale of 
**The Fallen Bell,” and the two tales concerning “ The Friendship of 
the Dwarfs” are full of beauty and brilliance. The smaller marginal 
illustrations are some of them very taking. For the coloured frontis- 
piece and the more ambitious of the full-page illustrations, we do not 
much care. 


















































Venice. From Lord Byron’s “Childe Harold.” Illustrated with 
Thirty Drawings made in Venice by Linley Sambourne. (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.)—This is a most gorgeous volume, a perfect specimen 
of printing, binding, and paper. A great poet to describe the most 
beautiful city in the world, a clever artist to draw it, and a most 
liberal publisher to give the result a gorgeous form, with gilding, and 
pink and yellow and green papers, and any amount of illuminated 
Capitals, and what more could we want? If Christmas must have 
its books for the drawing-room table, then the bigger the volume 
and the smaller the intellectual matter, the better, and this is 
the biggest volume in superficial area which we ever remember 
to have seen ; and on every other leaf there are nine lines of poetry. We 
must confess that we were bitterly disappointed in this volume, or 
rather in the illustrations to it, for from the yolume nothing is left to be 
hoped er feared. But being familiar with Mr. Sambourne’s excessively 





clever drawings for Punch, and having also admired his slight wayside 
sketches, published a year or two since in “An Autumn Holiday on 
French Rivers,” one of the most delightful books of travel ever written, 
remembering these evidences of his skill, we hoped that when 
he at ast gave us some large drawings, they would be a real 
addition to our knowledge of Venice. But it is not s0,—from 
the beginning to end the drawings are not worthy of the subject 
or of the size given. Is it possible that they have been enlarged, 
for the sake of making a Christmas volume? That would explain 
much of their unnecessary coarseness and lack of subject. As woodcuts 
occurring in the midst of letterpress, or as little initial headings to 
chapters, they would be quite in their placc, though even then they would 
not be of first-rate rank, but as large folio pictures their weakness and 
coarseness are too obtrusive to give us any pleasure. Some are certainly 
better than others—as for instance, St. Georgio Maggiore, and a moon- 
light scene—but the majority are hard and uninteresting. Mr. Sam- 
bourne seems to have missed entirely the whole spirit of Venice, and 
there is no city in the world whose rendering depends so entirely upon 
grasping the feeling of the place. One may look in vain through this 
book for any trace of the grandeur in decay which is expressed in 
almost every line which Byron wrote; the awful desolation of those old 
palaces on the Grand Canal, which strikes home even to the most careless 
traveller, and an artist calling his work “ Venice,” and taking Byronasa 
sort of /aquais de place, should at least have given us some hint of the 
inner as well as the outward aspect of the sea-born city. 
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GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 

sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 

vidual, both as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, aud 

the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 

Preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND’S ODONTO stands pre- 

eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 

ving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 

@ genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 





Just published, in Svo, price 1s, stitched. 
— EASTERN QUESTION, and the Political Situation at 
Home. By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR,.and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher;-1 Wellington 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM the 
MADDING CROWD.” 
BELGRAVIA for January contains the first 
chapters of a new Novel, entitled, The 
RETURN of the NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Iilustrated by Arthur Hopkins. And 
a Complete Story by Wilkie Collins, entitled, 

The DUEL in HERNE WOOD. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Tilustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
A THANKSGIVING. By Clement W. Scott. 
LIVING IN DREAD AND TERROR. By R. A. Proctor. 
Tas DvEL IN HERNE Woop. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By H. Barton Baker. 
BRanpom Nores oF AN IpLE Excursion—IV. By 
Mark Twain. 

THE BALLAD OF Prose AND RHYME. By Austin 
Dobson. 
By Proxy. Illustrated by A. 

Hopkins. 
*,* Cases for Binding may be had at 2s each. 


By Thomas Hardy. 


By James Payn. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 


January contains the first chapters of a New 
Story, entitled, ROYS WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “The 
Gladiators,” §c., illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins ; and an important article on 
“ TERMS of PEACE,” by Mr.E. A. 
Freeman, 


Now ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,765, for JANUARY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wirz. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 

by A. Hopkins. 
TERMS OF PEACE. By Edward A. Freeman. 
A SUMMER IN THE SouTH. By E. Lynn Liuton. 
THE LAW OF LIKENESS AND ITS WORKING: 
Andrew Wilson. 
OHARLES DICKENS AS DRAMATIST AND POET. By Percy 
Fitzgerald. 
Petits PAUVRES. By Alfred Rimbaud. 
WEVEDO. By James Mew. 
YZANTINE INSTITUTIONS IN TURKEY. 
Arnold. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
*,* VOL. CCXLI. is now ready, cloth extra, price 
88 éa, and Cases for Binding at 2s each. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kembal!.” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry FRENCH and J. 
LAWSON, 


By 


By Arthur 





NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


‘W’*% 12 Ilustrations by AntwUa HOPEINs. 
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NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES. 
In a few days, oblong folio, 21s. 
CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 
By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illistrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARB. 
With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOOLLEOTED 
WRITINGS 


In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THomas Moors, 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuscript, 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. With 
Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DORUS. Oarefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 
TowryY. With Illustrations in Colours by Wal- 
ter J. Morgan. Cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of “The NEW REPUBLIC.” 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. By W. H. MALLOCK. New and Cheaper 
Edition , crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


; CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. Ww. 
WEALD VERN COLLEGE. 
7 The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28. 
NOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM 











SCHOOL —For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 
" GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 





HIGH WRANGLER, late Scholar of 
Pembroke Ooliege, Cambridge, is disengaged 
for MATHEMATICA! TUITION on Tuesday and 
Friday mornings. Address, “G. W.,” 6 North Road, 
Highgate, N. 
HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A., 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, near Durham, 
receives Three Young Men to Read for the University 
or Ordination. For full information, references, &., 
address as above. Two Vacancies in January. 
VIRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rev. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 
RIVATE ‘TUITION.—tThe Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
and the Le Bas University Prizeman 1868, 
ass by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esq,., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army aminations. Two Vacancies. Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General Strachey, 
F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke Lam- 
bert, and others. Address, Granborough Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 











IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Savile 

Hall, Halifax.—The Principal of the above will 
have vacancies for two or three Boarders after 
Christmas.—Highest references given and required. 
For terms, &., apply to Miss ROBINSON, Savile 
Haii, Halifax. 


> ashes HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. HAIGH is prepared, with the sanction of the 
Council, to receive as Boarders, Girls attending the 
above School. For information, address, Mrs. HAIGH, 
6 Woodsley Terrace, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


y ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. O. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q0., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


)}DUCATION.—WEST BRIGHTON. 

—The Principal (French Protestant) of a First- 

class School will have vacancies for One or Two 

Pupils after Christmas. Resident English and 

German Governesses and London Professors. Highest 

references. Terms, which are inclusive, on applica- 
tion to O. M. F., Friend's Library, Brighton. 








yy HOUSE, READING.— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Con- 
ducted by Miss WHITE, and resident foreign and 
English Governesses. Pupils prepared for the Ex- 
aminations. Professors in attendance. First Term 
for 1878 will begin January 24. References extending 
over a period of twenty years. 
\ EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, removed from 97 
Southampton Row to 29 Queen's Square, W.C. The 
Lent Term will begin on January 22, 1878. Classes in 
Algebra, Physiology, French, and other subjects will be 
open to pupils not attending the whole school course, 
he School is annually inspected by Examiners ap- 
pointed by the Cambridge Syndicate, and Pupils are 
also prepared for the Cambridge Local eT 
For prospectuses, apply to the Head Mist#€ss, 29 
Queen's Square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS;. FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private’Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six 
teen, £105; under thirteen; £75. TERM begins 


JANUARY 22. 
mREN T COLLEGE 
Patron, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

Head Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Fees, £17 per term inclusive. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the legal 
and medical professions, or for business. For pro- 
spectus and information as to Scholarships, apply to 
the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Trent Oollege, near 
Nottingham. 

The next Term begins January 22. 

LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. 
President—Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 

Head Master—Rev. E. WILTON Sours, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist. 
Head of the Special Department—Mr. A. TUCKER, 
B.A., late Scholar of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
And Eleven Assistant-Masters. 

There is a special class for preparation for the 
Indian Civil Service, and other Competitive Examina- 
tions. Exhibitions of £50 and Scholarships of £10 
are awarded every year, and two additional scholar- 
ships of £24 each will be offered for competition at 
Easter next. Al] particulars may be obtained from 
the vegers 4 

The next Term begins on JANUARY 18th. 























